Letters  to 
The  Editor 


In  Appreciation  of  Our  Authors 

To  THE  Editor: 

When  you  [Professor  Kennick] 
wrote  Where  Is  the  Grove  of  Aca- 
demia in  the  November  issue  of  the 
AUnnni  Aiagazh/e,  1 am  sure  it  was 
not  for  the  purpose  of  selling  the 
magazine.  It  definitely  had  that  ef- 
fect, however,  in  my  case.  I read  the 
digest  of  your  article  in  the  February 
issue  of  Oberlin  Today  and  immedi- 
ately subscribed  to  tlie  Alumni  Maga- 
zine for  the  first  time. 

If  your  excellent  article  is  any  sam- 
ple of  what  this  publication  contains, 
I have  made  a fine  investment. 

Edward  I.  Bosworth,  '49 
Akron,  Ohio 

To  THE  Editor: 

Allow  me  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion for  the  article  which  appeared  in 
the  October  issue  of  your  magazine, 
"The  Age  of  the  Jerk,"  by  Edward  A. 
Tenney. 

Few  pieces  of  writing  succeed  so 
admirably  in  summing  up  our  situa- 
tion as  this  one.  Mr.  Tenney  is  to  be 
congratulated,  and,  I believe,  cherished 
for  there  are  all  too  few  men  in  edu- 
cation with  his  insights. 

Jack  C.  Harper 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  O. 

To  THE  Editor: 

Thank  you  [Wayne  Foote,  ’56]  for 
your  "Goodbye,  Mr.  Cook.”  [Alumni 
Magazine,  January]  Mr.  Cook  sold 
me  my  bicycle  in  1899  and  mended 
it  for  the  next  three  years!  I have  not 
used  a bicycle  since  1935  in  Germany, 
where  it  was  "use  one  or  walk!” 

Mrs.  C.  F. 

(Maude)  Keuzenkamp,  '02 
Salter  Patte,  N.  C. 


Under  the  Elms 


E.  B.  WILBER,  ’20,  NEW  TRUSTEE 

At  their  semi-annual  meeting  in 
June,  the  Board  of  Trustees  elected 
Edward  B.  Wilber,  '20,  to  succeed 
Charles  A.  Sawyer,  '08,  who  resigned. 
Mr.  Wilber  is  vice-president  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Aluminum  Company  of 
America. 


TRUSTEES  HONOR  STEVENSON 

In  recognition  of  the  completion  of 
his  tenth  academic  year  of  service  as 
President  of  Oberlin  College  and  in 
grateful  recognition  of  his  accom- 
plishments during  those  years,  the 
Board  of  Trustees  on  June  8 adopted 
a minute  "to  be  spread  upon  the  rec- 
ords of  the  College”  enumerating  and 
praising  his  achievements.  The  min- 
ute called  particular  attention  to  the 
new  buildings  added  to  the  plant,  the 
successful  Development  Campaign, 
the  strengthening  of  the  faculty,  the 
graciousness  of  the  Stevensons  in 
opening  their  home  for  social  occa- 
sions. 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  GIFTS 

During  1955  the  College  received 
$3,474.50  through  The  General  Elec- 
tric Corporation's  matching  gift  pro- 
gram. For  every  employee  giving  to 
his  alma  mater,  the  company  guaran- 
teed to  give  the  institution  an  equal 
amount  up  to  $1,000.  Sixteen  of 
Oberlin’s  35  eligible  alumni  gave  a 
total  of  $1,737.25,  which  the  corpo- 
ration matched,  making  the  $3,474.50 
total.  Among  34  colleges  receiving 
$1,700  or  more,  Oberlin  stood  fifth  in 
the  amount  of  the  average  gift  and 
fifth  in  the  average  amount  per  pro- 
spective donor  — $109  and  $50,  re- 
spectively. All  the  colleges  have  an- 
other chance  at  the  matching  gift  pro- 
gram this  coming  year.  General  Elec- 
tric has  widened  the  opportunity  by 
including  not  only  graduates  but  for- 
mer students  who  completed  at  least 
one  full  year  of  work  at  the  institu- 
tion. 

$25,000  FOR  ART  PURCHASES 

In  a recent  letter  to  President  Wil- 
liam E.  Stevenson,  the  College  was  no- 
tified that  Mr.  R.  T.  Miller,  Jr.,  '91, 
long  a generous  donor  to  the  Art  Mu- 
seum, is  donating  $25,000  during  the 
coming  year  for  the  purchase  of  art 
objects  for  the  Allen  Art  Museum. 
Mr.  Miller’s  generosity  has  made  pos- 
sible the  purchase  of  many  recent  ac- 
quisitions, among  them  the  modern 
sculpture  added  to  the  Museum  last 
year. 

WARNER  MATCHING  FUND 

The  Warner  Brothers  Company, 
one  of  whose  founders  was  Oberlin's 
famous  benefactor,  the  donor  of  War- 
ner Hall  and  Warner  Gymnasium,  has 
announced  a new  educational  contri- 
bution plan.  The  company  will  match 
contributions,  up  to  $500,  made  by 
any  employee  of  Warner  Brothers,  to 
any  accredited  private  college  or  uni- 
versity. To  qualify,  the  gift  must  be 


personal  and  given  without  restriction 
to  augment  the  capital  and  general 
operating  funds  of  the  institution. 

OPERA  LAB  PROGRAM 

The  Opera  Laboratory,  with  Profes- 
sor Daniel  Harris  conducting,  pre- 
sented Tbe  Poor  Sailor,  by  Darius 
Milhaud,  and  Suzanne’s  Secret  by 
Wolf-Ferrari,  in  Hall  Auditorium  on 
May  18  and  19.  Technical  director 
for  the  productions  was  J.  Christopher 
Reid,  '58,  of  Columbia,  Missouri; 
stage  settings  were  by  Ellen  Weiss’, 
57,  of  Chevy  Chase,  Maryland. 

Since  1947  the  Opera  Lab  has  pre- 
sented a wide  variety  of  operatic  pro- 
ductions. In  1950  it  was  made  a part 
of  the  regular  curriculum  of  the  Con- 
servatory. 

AWARDED  DIPMAN 
SCHOLARSHIP 

Eileen  Razek,  '56,  of  Wynnewood, 
Pa.,  and  John  Lawrence,  '56,  of  Shaker 
Heights,  Ohio,  shared  the  Carl  Dip- 
man  Scholarship  for  graduate  study  in 
journalism.  The  Dipman  Scholarship 
was  established  in  1951  by  friends  of 
Carl  Dipman,  '14,  honoring  his  30 
years  as  editor  of  The  Progressive 
Grocer.  Eileen  will  study  at  Colum- 
bia University,  and  John  at  Hofstra 
College,  evenings,  along  with  his  work 
on  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

MUSICAL  UNION 
PRESENTS  “KING  DAVID” 

In  one  of  the  outstanding  musical 
events  of  the  year.  Professor  Robert 
Fountain  conducted  the  Musical  Un- 
ion and  the  Oberlin  Orchestra  in  a 
presentation  of  Arthur  Honegger’s 
"King  David”  in  Finney  Chapel  on 
April  29.  Basil  Rathbone  was  narra- 
tor; soloists  were  Janice  Schmidt,  so- 
prano; Louise  Toth,  mezzzo-soprano; 
William  Martin,  tenor;  and  Robert  D. 
Hughes  II,  boy  alto. 

The  Musical  Union,  organized  in 
1837,  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
distinguished  choral  groups  in  the 
country.  During  spring  vacation  it 
toured  the  East  and  received  high 
praise  from  New  York  critics  for  its 
performance  in  Town  Hall. 

Basil  Rathbone  gave  a program  of 
readings  at  a noon  assembly  on  April 
26. 

COLGATE-PALMOLIVE  GRANT 

Oberlin  has  received  an  unrestricted 
grant  of  $3,000  from  the  Colgate- 
Palmolive  Company  in  observance  of 
its  150th  anniversary.  Some  186  se- 
lected colleges  and  universities  shared 
in  the  total  grant  of  $500,000,  with 
Continued  on  page  12 
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In  This  Issue 


OUR  COVER  needs  no  explana- 
tion to  Oberlin  alumni,  for  it 
pictures  the  most  popular  and  best- 
remembered  part  of  the  Commence- 
ment week  end  — Illumination  Night. 
The  present  photograph,  looking  out 
across  the  campus  from  the  Memorial 
Arch,  was  taken  in  1946. 
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A GOOD  DEAL  of  controversy 
has  raged  in  recent  years  about 
the  dangers  inherent  in  radioactivity 
engendered  by  the  atomic  and  hydro- 
gen bomb.  Roberts  Rugh,  '26,  an  au- 
thority in  the  field,  discusses  the  prob- 
lems that  have  been  raised  — not  only 
because  of  atomic  fission,  but  because 
of  the  increased  use  of  isotopes  in 
medical  practice.  His  article,  we  be- 
lieve, is  both  timely  and  significant, 
as  you  will  discover  when  you  read 
Danger  Ahead,  on  page  4. 

TT  WAS  A COMPLIMENT  to  Presi- 
L dent  Stevenson  when  the  senior 
class  asked  him  to  address  the  student 
body  in  the  final  Chapel  Service  of 
the  year,  and  it  is  a pleasure  for  us  to 
print  what  he  said  at  that  time  in  the 
space  reserved  for  The  President's 
\X^indow.  Please  turn  to  page  11. 


The  next  issue  of  the  Alumni  Magazine  will  be  publishetl  in  October 


We  Think  . , . 


For  all  its  sublime  seriousness, 
we  think  that  Commencement  has 
a bit  of  the  ridiculous  in  it.  As  the 
seniors  prepared  to  go  it  alone,  their 
parents  sweated  up  dormitory  stairs 
and  down,  carrying  a four-year  ac- 
cumulation of  paraphernalia.  Some 
accumulations  required  two  cars  — or 
two  car  trips.  Can  we  credit  to  Ober- 
lin the  training  of  those  graduates 
who  knew  enough  to  store  up  for  a 
rainy  day? 

But  it  didn’t  rain  on  Commence- 
ment weekend.  The  weather  was  per- 
fect. A few  alumni  were  nice  enough 
to  compliment  our  staff  for  the  weather 
arrangements,  compliments  which  we 
modestly  accepted. 

We  could  not,  however,  accept  com- 
pliments for  the  smooth  way  in  which 
Commencement  was  run,  because  the 
credit  for  this  belongs  to  others.  Peo- 
ple like  Bob  Barr,  ’31,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  College,  Lysle  Butler, 
’25,  chairman  of  the  Men's  Physical 
Education  department,  Gladys  Swigatt 
of  Residences  and  Dining  Halls,  and 
Anita  Reichard  who  had  charge  of 
housing.  They  are  the  people  who 
made  things  tick. 


The  ridiculous  part  of  this  was  the 
absence  of  seniors.  They  marched  in 
the  processions,  as  required.  They 
hosted  their  parents,  as  desired.  They 
ate  where  they  were  supposed  to,  as 
inspired.  But  the  alumni  were  so  busy 
with  alumni  activities  that  they  forgot 
the  seniors.  Not  that  the  seniors 
minded  — we  think  they  even  pre- 
ferred it  that  way.  They  had  hands 
to  hold,  weddings  to  prepare  for,  jobs 
to  get  to. 

But  we  have  always  thought  that 
Commencement  meant  welcoming 
new  alumni,  the  men  and  women  for 
whom  the  shouting  was  all  about.  It’s 
a tall  order,  asking  alumni  to  seek  out 
seniors  who  are  anxious  to  get  away, 
but  alumni  status  has  no  significance 
if  one  generation  loses  touch  with  an- 
other. 

A nostalgic  weekend,  full  of  old 
times  and  old  friends,  is  fun;  there  is 
much  to  catch  up  on.  But  two  or 
three  days  of  this  becomes  a thin  slice 
of  substance  — with  a dash  of  the  ri- 
diculous. Coming  back  to  Com- 
mencement is  a wonderful  experience 
if  it  includes  reacquainting  oneself 
with  a vital  educational  institution. 
Alumni  miss  something  if  they  over- 
look the  seniors.  They  miss,  we  think, 
the  sublime  seriousness  of  Commence- 
ment. 

L.  H.  F.,  Jr. 


TT  ISN'T  OFTEN  that  the  alumni  of 
JL  the  College  have  the  chance  to  hear 
a Pulitzer  Prize  Winner  at  the  annual 
Alumni  Luncheon  at  Commencement. 
When  the  winner  is  also  an  alumnus 
and  the  author  of  one  of  the  most 
widely  read  and  popular  books  on  the 
Civil  War,  the  event  is  An  Occasion. 
Bruce  Catton,  '21,  had  things  of  in- 
terest to  say  to  all  alumni,  for  all  time, 
and  so  we  publish  his  speech  on  page 
8. 

Many  alumni  are  quite  un- 
aware of  the  fact  that  some  very 
significant  research  on  pollen  deposits 
has  been  going  on  at  Oberlin  ever 
since  Dr.  Paul  Sears,  now  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity, was  head  of  the  department  of 
botany.  This  spring  a pollen  confer- 
ence brought  to  the  campus  pollen  ex- 
perts with  an  international  reputa- 
tion. We  used  the  occasion  to  bring 
you  a brief  story  of  this  most  impor- 
tant research  and  what  it  may  mean 
to  your  future.  Turn  to  page  6. 

The  123rd  COMMENCEMENT 
was  memorable  in  many  ways. 
One  of  the  ways  was  weather-wise. 
The  cold,  wet  spring  vanished  miracu- 
lously, and  in  its  place  appeared  four 
perfect  days  in  which  to  stage  the  va- 
rious Commencement  activities.  For  a 
look  at  those  activities,  in  picture  and 
newsprint,  turn  to  page  13. 


DANGER  AHEAD! 


With  the  advent  of  the  Atomic  Age 
come  new  and  undreamed  of 
hazards  to  mankind 


By  ROBERTS  RUGH,  ’26 


SINCE  THE  DISCOVERY  in  1896  by  Becquerel  of 
natural  radioactivity  in  uranium  ores,  there  have  been 
a whole  series  of  major  scientific  developments  and  dis- 
coveries which  have  been  beneficial  to  man.  The  scientific 
literature  in  any  limited  field  of  research  shows  that  ionizing 
radiations  are  playing  a major  role  in  human  welfare. 
Radium  emanations  were  first  used  about  the  turn  of  the 
century  in  the  treatment  of  certain  malignancies  — and  are 
still  being  so  used,  although  cobalt  and  x and  gamma  irradia- 
tions are  displacing  radium  for  certain  conditions. 

Radioactivity  and  radioactive  atoms  are  as  old  as  the 
universe.  Cosmic  rays  are  and  have  been  at  all  times 
causing  the  formation  of  certain  kinds  of  radioactive  atoms. 
However,  within  recent  years  man  has  learned  that  through 
the  power  of  the  atom  he  can  make  a wide  variety  of  radio- 
active elements,  known  as  radioactive  isotopes. 

The  isotopes  of  a single  element  comprise  a family  of 
atoms  which  are  chemically  alike  but  physically  different. 
Carbon,  for  instance,  exists  in  five  forms,  or  isotopes,  with 
weights  ranging  from  10  to  14.  Two  of  these  (carbon  12 
and  13)  are  stable  and  occur  in  nature.  Carbon  10,  1 1,  and 
J4  are  unstable.  In  disintegrating  to  a stable  form,  these 
unstable  isotopes  of  carbon  give  off  atomic  particles  or  rays; 


that  is,  they  are  radioactive.  The  rate  of  this  disintegration 
to  half  its  radioactive  potency  may  be  a matter  of  19  seconds 
(carbon  10)  or  5700  years  (carlwn  14).  More  than  1100 
different  isotopes  have  been  identified,  of  which  more  than 
800  are  radioactive.  Most  of  these  are  man  made. 

With  the  accelerated  induction  of  radioactivity  in  other- 
wise stable  elements,  there  has  been  a tremendous  increase 
in  the  amount  of  radioactivity  — radioactivity  available  for 
research  and  medicine;  radioactivity  in  the  environment. 
In  the  United  States  alone  more  than  30,000  shipments  of 
radioisotopes  are  made  annually  from  the  production  center 
in  Oak  Ridge  to  over  1900  departments  of  over  1,000  nv 
stitutions  for  research  and  medical  purposes.  This  in  itself 
creates  an  urgent  problem  of  disposal  of  radioactive  waste 
products.  There  can  be  no  question  but  that  this  production 
of  radioisotopes  is  the  greatest  boon  to  man  in  our  lifetin^, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  presents  us  with  certain  hazards 
which  are  entirely  new  in  our  experience. 

TO  COMPLICATE  MATTERS,  the  atomic  and  hydrogen 
bombs  bring  a new  hazard  of  ionizing  radiations.  Tne 
neutrons  emanating  from  the  bomb  can  induce,  in  norma  y 
unstable  elements  found  in  our  bodies  or  elsewhere,  the  type 
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of  radioactivity  described  above  and  known  as  radioactive 
isotopes.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  direct  gamma  rays  from 
a bomb  burst.  Radioactive  isotopes  not  only  come  directly 
from  the  bomb  but  may  be  secondarily  produced  by  emana- 
tions (neutrons)  from  the  bomb,  so  that  within  limits  a 
variety  of  elements  in  nature  may  become  radioactive.  Since 
some  of  these  elements  have  long  lives  of  radioactivity,  this 
is  indeed  a new  hazard  with  which  we  must  contend.  Al- 
though we  do  not  expect  a war  of  atomic  or  hydrogen  bombs, 
we  must  be  prepared,  and  in  being  prepared  we  must  im- 
prove the  bombs.  This  means  practice  detonations,  and  the 
consequent  contamination  of  the  air,  soil  and  water  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  bomb  and,  if  there  are  wind  and  clouds, 
possibly  to  great  distances. 

IT  WOULD  BE  IMPOSSIBLE  even  to  enumerate  the  ways 
in  which  ionizing  radiations  affect  biological  systems 
(or  man)  in  a short  article  such  as  this.  Ionizing  radiations 
are,  indeed,  the  only  known  treatment  for  many  human  ail- 
ments; are  supplemental  treatment  for  other  ailments;  and, 
in  the  research  laboratory,  are  revealing  facts  about  normal 
physiology  that  could  not  have  been  discovered  without  them. 
Nevertheless,  accompanying  the  use  of  ionizing  radiations 
there  are  unquestionable  risks  and  hazards  that  we  must  face 
and  control. 

Some  of  the  most  obvious  ways  in  which  ionizing  radia- 
tions affect  living  matter  (man),  when  given  in  tolerable 
but  large  doses  are:  to  stunt  growth,  reduce  life  expectancy, 
affect  the  general  health  and  render  one  susceptible  to  dis- 
ease, cause  cataracts  and  tumor,  reduce  fertility  and  cause 
sterility,  and  cause  inheritable  (90%  harmful)  changes  in 
the  reproductive  cells,  known  as  mutations. 

TO  BE  SPECIFIC,  we  now  have  available  data  from  sur- 
vivors of  the  bombs  at  Nagasaki  and  Hiroshima.  Even 
when  as  far  away  as  2,000  meters  from  ground  zero  (be- 
neath the  bomb)  pregnant  women  subsequently  exhibited 
signs  of  exposure  to  radiations  which  affected  their  off- 
spring. The  trauma  itself  was  less  severe,  in  its  damage  to 
the  embryos  and  fetuses,  than  was  the  penetrating  radia- 
tions. Normal  fetal  mortality  in  Japan  is  about  2.4%,  but 
these  mothers  had  a fetal  mortality  of  23.3%  even  though 
they  themselves  survived.  Neonatal  death  was  increased 
from  3.3%  to  26.1%,  and  child  morbidity  from 
0%  to  25%.  The  children  that  did  survive  showed  a re- 
duction in  height  from  an  average  of  101.56  cm.  to  98.6 
cm.,  and  a reduction  in  head  circumference  from  an  average 
of  49  03  cm.  to  47.18  cm.  Among  the  abnormalities  at- 
tributable to  radiation  exposures  from  the  bomb  are  unusu- 
ally small  craniums  with  mental  retardation,  mongolism, 
congenital  heart  disease  and  dislocation  of  hips,  hydrocoele, 
funnel  chest,  deformed  iris,  strabismus  and  glaucoma.  Over 
60%  of  the  children  exposed  to  the  atomic  bomb  as  fetuses 
during  early  pregnancy  and  within  500  meters  of  ground 
zero  exhibited  psychological  abnormalties  as  children. 

O RADIOLOGIST  WOULD  KNOWINGLY  expose 
a pregnant  woman  to  ionizing  radiations.  But  it  is 
now  believed  that  the  most  susceptible  time  for  damage  to 
the  human  fetus  by  radiations  is  at  about  24-35  days,  when 
a woman  would  not  know  that  she  was  pregnant.  Human 
fetuses,  exposed  by  necessity  to  save  the  life  of  the  mother 
who  had  a malignant  disease,  have  shown  the  effects  in 
microcephaly  (small  head),  hydrocephaly  (large  head  with 
fluid  in  the  brain ),  mental  deficiency,  mongolism,  skull  mal- 
formations, blindness,  miscropthalmia,  coloboma,  cataracts, 
deformed  arms  and  feet,  and  mental  and  physical  subnormali- 
ties of  various  sorts.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  radiations  from 
the  bomb  or  the  x-ray  machine  can  cause  the  same  ab- 
normalities in  human  fetuses. 


Dr.  Roberts  Rugh,  ’26,  Director  of  the  Radiological  Re- 
search Laboratory,  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
Columbia  University,  is  a trustee  of  the  Marine  Biological 
Laboratory,  Woods  Hole,  and  Radiac  Officer  for  Manhat- 
tan, in  charge  of  detecting  and  protection  against  a possi- 
ble nuclear  attack.  His  wife  is  the  former  Harriette  Shel- 
don, ’27.  A son,  William,  is  a junior  in  the  College.  A 
daughter,  Mary  Elizabeth  (Betty — Mrs.  Jerry  Downs), 
graduated  in  ’49. 


T ONIZING  RADIATIONS  may  have  a more  subtle  and 
JL  possibly  even  more  damaging  effect  so  far  as  human 
civilization  is  concerned.  This  is  in  the  induction  of  muta- 
tions, or  genic  changes  which  are  heritable.  No  geneticist 
would  predict  that  first  generation  children,  following  ra- 
diation exposure  from  an  atomic  bomb,  would  be  grossly 
abnormal,  but  every  experimental  geneticist  would  admit 
the  probability  that  the  average  health,  survival,  and  physical 
normality  of  future  generations  may  well  be  altered  to  their 
disadvantage.  In  the  same  way,  ionizing  radiations  used  in 
medical  practice  to  save  the  lives  of  present  generations  may, 
if  germ  cells  are  exposed,  produce  a line  of  descent  which 
carries  permanently  some  adverse  changes  in  hereditary 
"genes.” 

T ONIZING  RADIATIONS  ARE  SAVING  the  lives  of 
i.  hundreds  of  people  today  who  might  otherwise  be  cut 
off  precipitously  from  survival.  Accompanying  this  boon 
to  medicines’  major  purpose,  that  of  saving  lives,  there  is  an 
ever  present  and  increasing  hazard,  not  so  much  to  existence 
today,  but  to  the  future  health  and  survival  of  the  race.  The 
solution  seems  to  be,  not  in  hiding  nor  in  restricting  radia- 
tion research,  but  in  educating  all  those  who  have  anything 
to  do  with  radiations  with  respect  to  the  hazards  involved. 

SOME  SCIENTISTS  TODAY  are  suffering  from  cancers 
due  to  careless  or  uncontrolled  exposure  to  radium  four 
decades  ago.  We  in  radiation  research  are  permitted  to  be 
exposed  to  a certain  amount  of  radiation  per  week.  This 
"permissible  dose”  has  been  revised  downward  several  times 
as  we  have  learned  more  about  the  hazards  of  ionizing  radia- 
tions. These  two  facts  point  to  the  urgency  of  our  disseminat- 
ing what  knowledge  we  have  and  urging  extreme  caution  in 
the  use  of  ionizing  radition. 


FOR  JULY  1956 
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An  amazing  insight  into 
pre-historic  climatic  variations 
is  being  revealed  in 

TELL-TALE  POLLEN 


By  PAUL  B.  SEARS 

President,  American  Association  for  tbs  Advancement  of  Science 


ON  MAY  18-20  Oberlin  College  was  host  to  the  Third 
National  Pollen  Conference,  attended  by  specialists 
from  as  far  away  as  Denmark,  Oregon,  and  Montreal.  Some 
six  years  earlier  the  College  had  entertained  an  important 
conference  on  the  Biological  Effects  of  Radiation.  Although 
facilities  in  the  city  have  not  been  adequate  for  large  meet- 
ings such  as  the  Ohio  Academy  of  Science,  the  hospitality  of 
Oberlin  residents  in  opening  their  homes  made  possible  this 
recent  smaller  but  very  significant  gathering. 

From  19.^8  to  1950  the  Botany  Department  at  Oberlin  was 
a recognized  center  for  pollen  research.  Since  1950,  this 
pollen  work  has  been  continued  in  the  Department  of  Ge- 
ology and  Geography  by  Mrs.  Kathryn  Clisby  with  Professor 
Fred  Foreman  in  charge  of  the  geological  aspects  of  the  re- 
search. These  studies  have  been  aided  by  grants  from  the 
Geological  Society  of  America,  the  Wenner-Gren  Founda- 
tion, and  the  Earth  Sciences  Division  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  Yale  University  collaborating. 

For  TFIE  BENEFIT  of  readers  who  may  wonder  about 
the  connection  between  pollen  and  geology,  it  should  be 
explained  that  pollen  affords  an  invaluable  clue  to  past 
climates  and  vegetation.  As  any  hay-fever  victim  knows, 
pollen  gets  around.  When  it  happens  to  fall  into  a lake,  it 
is  embalmed  and  beautifully  preserved  in  the  accumulating 
sediments  of  the  lake  bottom.  When  cores  are  drilled  into 
old  lake  beds,  the  sequence  of  pollen  gives  the  record  of  past 
vegetation.  For  example,  the  lowest  sediments  in  Camden 
Lake,  8 miles  west  of  Oberlin,  show  mainly  pollen  of 
Canadian  spruce  which  grew  in  this  vicinity  shortly  after  it 
was  vacated  by  glacial  ice,  more  than  ten  thousand  years 

Pollen  studies  in  basins  within  the  glaciated  regions  give 
only  a record  of  conditions  during  times  when  the  basins 
were  free  of  ice.  Basins  outside  the  ancient  ice-fronts  have 
suffered  no  such  interruption,  their  sediments  giving  a con- 
tinuous record.  Where  in  addition  these  basins  are  sur- 
rounded by  mountains  with  their  upland  forest  belts,  any 
shift  in  composition  or  position  of  the  vegetation  is  sensi- 
tively reflected  in  the  pollen  column.  This  gives  us  a means 
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of  establishing  the  trends  of  moisture  and  temperature 
changes. 

The  pattern  of  climatic  fluctuations,  both  short 

and  long  term,  is  a matter  of  great  scientific  and  prac- 
tical importance.  Much  economic  and  social  distress  could 
have  been  avoided  by  a better  adjustment  of  land-use  in  the 
semi-arid  West  to  the  basic  pattern  of  climate.  Whether  the 
longer  trends  that  are  being  studied  at  Oberlin  will  eventually 
shed  light  on  future  trends  remains  to  be  seen,  but  the  possi- 
bility cannot  be  ignored. 

One  study  made  at  Oberlin,  now  published,  dealt  with 
a 200-foot  core  from  lake  deposits  under  the  City  of  Mexico, 
and  is  of  especial  interest  to  archaeologists,  since  maize  pollen 
was  found  far  below  any  known  levels  of  human  occupation. 
Such  evidence  indicates  considerable  antiquity  for  maize, 
and  suggests  that  it  was  growing  as  a wild  plant  long  before 
the  advent  of  agricultural  man. 

These  Mexican  studies  also  showed  that  the  character  and 
location  of  human  cultures  within  the  Basin  of  Mexico  have 
been  profoundly  influenced  by  long-term  climatic  changes. 

Mrs.  Clisby  and  Professor  Foreman,  at  Oberlin,  in  col- 
laboration with  the  writer  at  Yale,  are  now  working  on  a 
650-foot  core  from  a dried  lake  bed,  the  San  Augustin  Plains 
in  New  Mexico.  This  core  is  yielding  one  of  the  longest 
continuous  records  of  vegetation  ever  obtained.  In  correlat- 
ing the  climatic  record  with  glacial  history,  the  assumption 
has  been  made  that  times  of  increased  moisture  are  favorable 
to  ice  advance.  These  assumptions  have  been  checked  with 
archaeological  and  Carbon  14  dating.  (The  latter  metho 
is  now  in  use  for  dating  organic  remains  from  the  present 
back  about  .^0,000  years.)  Results  so  far  obtained  have 
been  further  supported  by  their  agreement  with  the  shorter 
pollen  profiles  within  the  glaciated  regions. 

INTERPRETATION  of  climatic  changes  from  the  pollen 
1 profile  depends  on  several  lines  of  evidence,  namely  tie 
geology  of  the  surrounding  area,  rate  of  deposition  of  tie 
basin  sediments,  the  presence  or  absence  of  fossils  other  than 
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One  of  the  Round  Table  Discus- 
sions: (left  to  right)  Kathryn 
H.  Clisby,  Robert  H.  Tschudy 
(Boulder,  Colorado),  Aureal  T. 
Cross  (Morgantown,  West  Vir- 
ginia), Frank  Staplin  (Tulsa, 
Oklahoma),  and  Russell  M.  Jef- 
fords, (Houston,  Texas). 


pollen,  current  vegetation,  and  a detailed  sequence  of  the 
minerals  contained  in  the  sediments. 

The  present  vegetation  of  the  San  Augustin  Plains  area 
varies  from  Douglas  fir  and  western  yellow  pine  forests  on 
the  mountain  slopes  to  semi-desert  scrub  and  grass  in  the 
dry  basin  which  was  occupied  by  a deep  lake  in  former 
times.  Spruce  trees  are  over  twenty  miles  from  the  plains 
and  much  higher  up. 

TNITIAL  STUDIES  from  the  core  indicate  that  in  the  past 
J.  there  were  many  changes  in  climate.  At  times  spruce 
forests  surrounded  a deep  lake;  then  again  the  lake  dried  up, 
and  the  cold-temperature  forests  disappeared  and  were  re- 
placed by  the  semi-arid  vegetation.  These  patterns  repeated 
themselves  several  times.  At  least  two  years  of  work  remain 
to  be  done  in  Oberlin  on  this  one  deep  core.  Laborious  and 
exacting  as  this  type  of  study  proves  to  be,  the  results  thus 
far  obtained  suggest  that  it  should  be  continued  and  ex- 
tended to  a number  of  other  sites  in  the  Southwest.  In 
this  way  a complete  sequence  for  Pleistocene  climates  could 
be  established  and,  perhaps  by  sufficient  attention  to  de- 
tails of  non-glacial  times,  a better  understanding  of  the 
fundamental  characteristics  of  climate  be  obtained. 

At  the  recent  conference  some  fifty  odd  scientists, 
including  botanists,  geologists,  archaeologists,  and  pa- 
leobotanists,  met  with  representatives  from  the  research  la- 
boratories of  some  of  the  major  oil  companies.  A notable 
guest  was  Dr.  Johannes  Iversen  of  the  Danish  Geological 
Survey,  one  of  the  foremost  geologists  and  pollen  analysts  of 
Europe.  Three  academic  deans,  all  working  scientists,  were 
in  the  group:  Dean  Hanson  of  Oregon,  Dean  Dansereau  of 
Montreal,  and  Dean  Stearns  of  Tufts  College. 

On  Friday  afternoon  the  group  went  on  a field  trip 


planned  and  conducted  by  the  members  of  the  departments 
of  botany  and  geology,  to  view  the  classical  glacial  features 
between  Oberlin  and  Lake  Erie.  The  conference  dinner  was 
held  Saturday  evening  at  the  James  Brand  House. 

The  committee  arranging  the  conference  consisted  of  Mrs. 
Clisby,  Dr.  Calvin  Heusser  of  the  American  Geographical 
Society,  and  Dr.  Paul  B.  Sears,  of  Yale. 

The  TRADITION  of  science  at  Oberlin  dates  far  back. 

In  the  days  when  a major  concern  was  the  training  of 
ministers,  the  college  recognized  the  value  of  a knowledge 
of  science  in  dealing  with  problems  of  agriculture  and  health 
in  isolated  frontier  parishes.  In  the  years  that  followed,  each 
of  the  four  major  science  departments  has  contributed  steadi- 
ly to  the  great  graduate  schools  of  the  country.  Oberlin 
ranks,  in  point  of  fact,  among  the  first  three  or  four  col- 
leges in  the  nation  in  this  respect. 

Members  of  the  Oberlin  science  faculties  have  maintained 
an  excellent  record  for  creative  research  during  this  time,  in 
addition  to  their  effective  teaching.  Impressive,  too,  is  the 
fact  that  a large  number  of  Oberlin  alumni  in  other  profes- 
sions have  kept  up  an  intelligent  interest  in  science.  At 
almost  any  alumni  gathering  will  be  found  those  who  ex- 
press gratitude  for  a life-long  hobby,  begun  under  the  late 
Professor  Lynds  Jones,  '92,  the  ornithologist  and  ecologist, 
whose  son.  Professor  George  Jones,  '20,  of  the  Botany  De- 
partment, probably  knows  more  about  the  natural  history 
of  Lorain  County  than  any  other  individual. 

In  keeping  with  this  tradition,  two  of  the  most  interested 
guests  of  the  conference  were  Professors  Emeriti  Grover 
and  Hubbard.  Representatives  from  every  science  depart- 
ment on  the  campus  attended  the  conference  dinner,  among 
them  Professor  Emeritus  Harry  N.  Holmes,  past  president 
of  the  American  Chemical  Society. 


Dean  Charles  E.  Stearns  (Tufts),  Dean  Henry  P.  Hansen  (Oregon  State  College), 
flpH  r>  C(^pany),  Pi^sident  Stevenson,  Dean  Pierre  Dansereau  (Universite  de  Montreal),  Al- 

Stewart^  ^ ^ (Shell  Development  Company),  Paul  B.  Sears  (Professor  of  Conservation,  Yale  University),  Dean  Blair 
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A Movement 


"We  have  a responsibility  to  do  whatever 

may  lie  in  our  power  to 

support  the  cause  which  Oberlin  supported 

in  the  1860's  and  which 

is  still  very  much  alive  today." 


toward 
the  Stars 

By  BRUCE  CATTON,  ’21 


IT  CAN  BE  a rather  painful  experience  for  a man  of  some- 
what advanced  years  to  return  to  his  own  college  campus — 
especially  if  he  has  let  several  decades  elapse  since  the  time 
of  his  last  return  — and  take  a fresh  look  at  the  place  that 
put  its  imprint  on  him. 

The  trouble  is  that  you  keep  tripping  over  ghosts:  your 
own  ghost,  mostly,  but  the  ghosts  of  other  people  as  well. 
You  see  yourself  in  a new  perspective.  You  are  quite  likely 
to  be  appalled  by  what  you  are  looking  at;  you  tend  to  fall 
victim  to  the  haunting  wish  that  you  could  somehow  go  back 
and  do  it  all  over  again,  and  do  it  better;  if  you  fall  into  a 
sentimental  frame  of  mind  — and  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
avoid  doing  this,  when  you  turn  back  for  a fresh  look  at  the 
long  ago  and  its  vanished  youth  — you  are  apt  to  grow 
quite  melancholy  and  to  waste  your  time  pining  for  that 
which  is  not. 

The  Retreating  Past 

In  saying  this,  of  course,  I am  not  saying  anything  that 


most  of  you  have  not  found  out  for  yourselves.  Oberlin  has 
a way  of  retreating  from  us,  as  we  get  on  in  years.  The  far- 
ther away  it  gets,  the  easier  it  is  for  us  to  see  that  it  gave  us 
something  unspeakably  precious.  There  is  no  way  in  which 
we  can  increase  our  capital.  All  we  can  do  is  wish  that  we 
ourselves  had  made  more  of  an  investment  when  we  had  the 
chance. 

But  I suppose  we  did  not  gather  here  today  just  in  order 
that  we  could  indulge  in  beery  reminiscences.  After  all, 
there  is  nothing  especially  new  in  the  fact  that  a man  in  his 
forties  or  fifties  is  usually  less  handsome,  frequently  less  in- 
spired, and  very  often  less  appealing  and  admirable  than  le 
was  when  he  was  twenty.  What  he  is  living  with  now  is 
nothing  less  than  the  glittering  and  incalculable  future  that 
he  used  to  dream  about  when  he  was  in  college,  and  the 
chances  are  that  the  contrast  between  dream  and  actuality 
is  not  too  pleasant  to  contemplate;  but  a prolonged  bath  m 
melancholy  sentiment  is  not,  perhaps,  the  most  wholesome 
of  exercises,  and  I do  not  propose  to  stand  here  and  leat  a 
general  march  to  the  wailing  wall. 
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Our  Heritage 

I do  think,  though,  that  it  might  be  in  order  to  spend  a 
moment  or  two  examining  just  what  it  is  that  Oberlin  gave 
us;  to  try  to  spell  out  what  our  heritage  as  Oberlin  alumni 
really  means,  and  perhaps  even  to  see  what  sort  of  responsi- 
bility that  heritage  places  on  us.  A great  many  things  have 
changed,  since  some  of  us  were  living  here.  What  does 
remain?  What  is  there  here  that  is  unchangeable,  what  did 
we  as  individuals  get  out  of  our  exposure  to  it? 

The  physical  surroundings,  of  course,  do  change.  This 
flat  Ohio  countryside,  to  be  sure,  seems  to  be  just  as  flat  as  it 
ever  was.  It  bothered  me,  when  I first  came  here.  I was 
used  to  northern  Michigan,  which  is  full  of  hills;  I remem- 
ber one  day,  early  in  my  freshman  incarnation,  when  I tried 
to  walk  out  of  town  to  some  convenient  height  and  "get  the 
view."  I suppose  the  nearest  height  is  down  somewhere 
near  Akron.  I had  been  here  quite  a while  before  I began  to 
see  the  real  attractiveness  of  this  country  — the  quiet  haze 
that  hangs  on  the  fields  and  wood  lots,  the  unobtrusive  air 
of  peace  and  well-being  that  lies  over  everything,  the  fact  that 
even  if  you  do  not  find  any  heights  that  will  give  you  a view 
you  do  get  the  feeling  of  a limitless  horizon. 

The  New  Look 

But  the  rest  of  the  physical  set-up  does  change.  Some  of 
the  old  landmarks  remain  — Finney  Chapel,  the  Men’s 
Building,  Peters  Hall,  and  so  on.  But  some  of  the  old  build- 
ings are  gone,  without  trace,  and  there  are  new  ones  that 
were  not  here  in  my  day.  Oberlin  looks  somewhat  the 
same,  but  there  are  differences.  I myself  date  back  so  far 
that  I lament  the  loss  of  the  interurban  railroad.  The  offices 
of  the  Oberlin  Review  do  not  seem  to  be  where  they  used 
to  be,  the  rather  startling  auditorium  building  is  a feature  to 
which  I have  not  yet  become  adjusted,  and  in  my  day  this 
place  was  blessed  with  neither  a hospital  nor  a swimming 
pool. 

One  thing  I do  regret.  I remember,  somewhere  around 
1920,  the  college  authorities  unveiled  an  extensive  building 
plan,  replete  with  blueprints  and  architect’s  drawings,  and 
it  included  a plan  for  an  immense  tower  which  was  to  be 
200  feet  tall,  or  such  a matter,  and  which  as  I remember 
was  to  arise  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Warner  gym- 
nasium. I have  no  idea  what  the  real  purpose  of  this  tower 
was  to  be,  but  it  seemed  extremely  impressive,  and  I looked 
forward  to  it  eagerly.  It  apparently  is  never  going  to  be 
built,  and  somehow  I am  rather  sorry.  I really  anticipated 
coming  back  here  ro  have  a look  at  it. 

All  of  this,  of  course,  adds  up  to  nothing  much  more  than 
the  statement  that  some  of  the  things  I used  to  see  are  no 
longer  here,  and  that  some  other  things  I can  see  today  were 
not  here  when  I was  in  residence;  and  there  is  no  particular 
point  in  dwelling  on  that  obvious  fact.  The  physical  plant 
has  been  improved,  which  was  only  to  be  expected,  and  I 
do  not  propose  to  indulge  in  any  more  old-fogyism  about 
it.  What  does  concern  me  at  the  moment  is  to  explore  the 
unchangeable;  the  permanent  Oberlin,  so  to  speak,  the  insti- 
tution that  is  greater  than  any  of  us  and  that  has  not  been 
least,  among  American  colleges,  in  putting  its  own  imprint 
on  the  life  of  its  times. 

A Break  With  the  Past 

In  my  last  year  here — it  ended  in  June,  1920  — it  seemed 
that  the  college  itself  was  in  a state  of  ferment.  It  was  in 
the  fall  of  that  academic  year  that  the  authorities  here  took 
what  seemed  to  us,  at  the  time,  to  be  a step  of  incaluculable 
significance,  a step  which  definitely  broke  with  the  past.  In 
the  fall  of  that  academic  year  they  abolished  two  rules  which 
had  existed  since  the  day  of  the  College’s  foundation  — the 


rule  which  prohibited  the  use  of  tobacco  by  students,  and 
the  rule  which  prohibited  dancing. 

Those  rules  had  been  rigidly  enforced,  and  they  seemed, 
in  some  odd  way,  to  be  quite  characteristic  of  Oberlin.  To 
have  them  lifted,  in  mid-term,  was  startling.  1 remember 
that  at  the  time  I was  a member  of  the  staff  of  the  Oberlin 
Review,  and  in  one  issue  we  had  two  immense  news  stories 
to  present  — the  fact  that  those  two  rules  had  been  abolished, 
and  the  wholly  unrelated  fact  that  the  Oberlin  football  team 
had  just  won  the  Ohio  Conference  championship.  I do  not 
at  all  remember  how  we  did  it,  but  I do  recall  that  some- 
how we  got  one  banner  headline  on  rhe  front  page  which 
took  care  of  both  situations.  We  must  have  used  some  font 
of  highly  compressible  type. 

As  I say,  it  seemed  then  that  something  rather  drastic  had 
happened  — that  the  essential  Oberlin  had  changed,  that 
the  place  was  going  to  be  different  than  it  had  been  before, 
following  a different  set  of  values,  putting  a different  sort 
of  emphasis  on  life  and  conduct.  Now,  of  course,  that  was 
not  the  case  at  all.  With  a mental  blindness  which,  I say  to 
my  regret,  the  faculty  here  had  been  quite  unable  to  remedy, 
I mistook  the  surface  for  the  substance.  An  Oberlin  in 
which  the  students  could  smoke,  and  in  which  they  might 
dance  with  one  another,  was  not  necessarrily  very  different 
from  one  in  which  they  could  not  do  those  things.  Maybe 
there  had  been  a slight  dilution  in  the  old  spirit  of  reform 
fanaticism;  nothing  more  than  that. 

Spirit  of  Reform 

And  I suppose,  looking  back,  that  what  had  led  me  astray 
was  the  innocent  supposition  that  it  was  the  spirit  of  reform 
fanaticism  which  was  the  characteristic,  unchangeable  thing 
about  Oberlin.  To  be  sure,  Oberlin  had  been  famous  for 
precisely  that  spirit.  It  shared,  as  few  other  colleges  did,  in 
the  fervor  of  the  abolitionist  crusade;  it  was  not  by  accident 
that  Oberlin  had  an  alumnus  in  the  Harper’s  Ferry  engine 
house  with  old  John  Brown.  It  had  espoused  other  causes, 
and  when  Oberlin  fought  for  a cause  it  never  pulled  any 
punches.  But  down  underneath  the  really  permanent,  char- 
acteristic thing  about  Oberlin  was  not  its  occasional  indul- 
gence in  an  impatient  demand  for  instant  reform,  but  its 
abiding,  unswerving  adherence  to  a scale  of  values  by  whose 
measurement  the  need  for  reform  becomes  occasionally  over- 
whelmingly obvious. 

Oberlin,  in  other  words,  stood  for  something  — did  in  the 
past,  does  now,  and  always  will.  It  stands  for  something 
so  vast  that  it  is  not  encompassed  by  that  fine  old  phrase 
on  the  college  seal  — "Learning  and  Labor.”  President 
Henry  Churchill  King  used  to  touch  on  it  with  his  constant 
reiteration  of  the  need  for  a belief  in  the  sacredness  of  the 
individual  personality.  That  phrase  used  to  oppress  me, 
just  a little;  it  seemed  to  have  a theological  overtone  with 
which  I found  myself  somewhat  impatient;  but  I at  last  got 
the  sense  to  realize  that,  when  it  is  properly  understood,  it 
is  broad  enough  and  reaches  far  enough  to  serve  as  the  char- 
ter for  a great  deal  of  reform,  fanatical  or  otherwise. 

Oberlin's  Contribution 

It  used  to  be  said  — both  by  friends  and  foes  of  rhis  col- 
lege — that  Oberlin  was  forever  sending  its  students  out  to 
accomplish  this,  that  or  the  other  great  thing  in  the  world. 

I think  that  expression  is  wrong.  Oberlin  does  not  send  its 
children  out  to  do  anything.  It  receives  them  here,  just 
as  it  received  all  of  us,  it  gives  them  what  it  has  to  offer, 
and  then  it  turns  rhem  loose  and  they  are  on  their  own. 
What  they  do  thereafter  is  up  to  them.  What  Oberlin  has 
done  is  give  them,  in  one  way  or  another,  a glimpse  of  a 
world  that  can  and  some  day  must  eliminate  the  various 
road-blocks  that  stand  in  the  way  of  the  advance  and  full 
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development  of  the  human  spirit.  Once  a person  has  had 
that  glimpse  he  is,  far  down  inside,  forever  changed.  He 
may  grow  fanatical  or  he  may  not;  what  really  matters  is  that 
he  has  acquired  a standard  loftier  than  himself  and  that  he 
can  never  entirely  forget  about  it.  It  has  not  only  taught 
him  how  to  use  his  mind:  it  has  also  taught  him  that  he 
must  at  times  use  it  for  something  beyond  his  own  personal 
ends. 

That,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  permanent  and  unchangeable 
thing  which  Oberlin  has  to  offer.  Its  effect,  on  us  who  have 
shared  in  it,  will  naturally  vary  greatly  from  individual  to 
individual.  Since  a report  of  this  kind  is  of  necessity  a 
highly  personal  matter,  I can  only  discuss  it  in  terms  of 
what  it  did  to  me.  In  my  case,  then,  it  finally  led  me  to 
— of  all  imaginable  improbabilities  — a better  understand- 
ing of  the  American  Civil  War. 

Reappraising  the  Civil  War 

As  you  are  doubtless  aware,  the  Civil  War  has  come  in 
for  a revival  lately.  Due  to  one  of  those  unaccountable  shifts 
in  public  interest  which  publishers  understand  no  better 
than  anyone  else,  the  Civil  War  is  an  item  of  current  news 
interest.  Everybody  is  getting  into  the  act.  As  a matter  of 
facr,  there  is  very  little  new  information  about  the  Civil 
War  to  be  unearthed.  For  the  most  part  we  know  just  about 
all  that  we  really  need  to  know  about  it.  The  field  is  going 
to  be  cultivated  very  thoroughly  indeed  in  the  next  few 
years,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  any  real  surprises  will  be 
forthcoming. 

Nevertheless,  a great  re-examination  is  going  on.  At  bot- 
tom, I think,  this  is  happening  because  that  upheaval  was, 
all  in  all,  the  greatest  single  experience  our  nation  ever 
had;  we  are  by  now  far  enough  away  from  it  to  get  a new 
perspective  on  it;  and  we  need  very  much  to  understand 
just  what  it  meant  to  us,  just  what  it  did  to  us,  and  whether 
or  not  it  brought  to  the  nation  anything  worth  the  terrible 
price  that  had  to  be  paid  for  it. 

Arguments  of  the  South 

During  the  past  generation  there  has  been  a good  deal 
of  revision  of  earlier  judgments  about  the  Civil  War.  The 
embattled  South  has  had  its  say;  has  said  it  so  effectively, 
indeed,  that  it  sometimes  seems  as  if  the  section  which  lost 
the  war  itself  is  in  a fair  way  to  win  the  post-war  argument 
■about  it.  We  have  been  told  that  the  war  could  and  should 
have  been  averted;  that  instead  of  being  fought  for  a noble 
ideal  it  was  fought  for  high  tariffs  and  a conscienceless  in- 
dustrialism; that  in  the  end  the  war  simply  destroyed  the 
great  values  inherent  in  an  agrarian  society  and  paved  the 
way  for  the  era  of  the  Robber  Barons. 

If  we  are  to  accept  this  viewpoint,  then  the  war  clearly 
was  not  worth  what  it  cost.  Is  that  viewpoint  correct?  Do 
we  come  down,  finally,  to  a confession  that  this  tremendous 
struggle  was  nothing  more  than  a tragic  mistake,  which 
bought  nothing  of  any  particular  value  and  which  offers  us 
nothing  better  than  a fearful  object  lesson  in  the  price  rhat 
can  be  paid  for  greed  and  folly? 

I do  not  propose  to  bore  you  with  a long  re-examination 
of  the  causes  and  effects  of  the  Civil  War.  The  point  I do 
want  to  make  is  that  when  we  examine  that  war  we  are 
studying  the  future  rather  than  the  past  — and  that  Oberlin 
is  a pretty  good  place  to  stand  while  the  examination  is  in 
progress.  After  all,  Oberlin  had  — as  we  say  — a piece  of 
that  war;  about  as  big  a piece,  all  things  considered,  as  any 
college  in  the  country.  From  this  campus  — the  first  cam- 
pus on  which  students  were  admitted  without  regard  to 
race  — we  can  get  a pretty  gotxl  view. 


The  Moral  Issue 

And  it  seems  to  me  that  from  this  vantage  point  we  can 
see  that  with  all  of  its  tragedy,  its  loss  and  its  confusion  the 
Civil  War  was  a great  turning  point  in  American  history 
It  was  fought  because  of  a supreme  moral  issue.  That  moral 
issue  won  out.  At  the  price  of  500,000  lives,  America  then 
embarked  on  a road  from  which  it  can  never  turn  back.  The 
poet  of  the  Battle  Hymn  was  right:  in  that  war  was  sounded 
the  bugle  that  can  never  call  retreat. 

Furthermore,  that  moral  issue  is  one  that  concerns  us  as 
Oberlin  people  with  an  inescapable  directness.  We  are  left, 
so  to  speak,  with  a good  deal  of  unfinished  business  on  our 
hands.  We  have  a responsibility  to  do  whatever  may  lie 
in  our  power  to  support  the  cause  which  Oberlin  supported 
in  the  1860's  and  which  is  still  very  much  alive  today. 

Two  Lofty  Ideals 

As  a nation,  we  got  from  the  Civil  War  an  eternal  com- 
mitment to  two  of  the  loftiest  ideals  any  people  ever  served. 
These  are  the  notion  that  human  society  is  indivisible  — that 
we  are  members  one  of  another,  and  that  our  progress  lies 
not  in  division  but  in  unity  — and  the  concept  that  human 
freedom  is  something  that  goes  all  across  the  board,  some- 
thing that  applies  to  men  of  every  race  and  creed  and  condi- 
tion. 

On  those  two  ideals  we  can  some  day  build  the  greatness 
of  our  American  democracy.  We  shall  not  reach  our  goal 
for  generations  to  come,  probably,  but  we  can  never  stop 
trying  to  advance  toward  it.  That,  in  the  last  analysis,  is 
what  the  war  of  the  1860’s  meant  to  us;  that  is  why  we  can 
say  that  it  was  worth  its  fearful  cost.  However  hard  it  may 
be  to  travel,  and  however  long  it  may  take  to  get  to  the 
end  of  it,  our  path  has  to  lead  toward  a stronger  brother- 
hood and  a broader  freedom.  Too  many  young  Americans 
died  to  let  it  lead  anywhere  else. 

Our  Commitment 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  we  have  not  yet  come 
even  moderately  close  to  the  realization  of  this  ideal.  It 
may  well  be  that  generations  will  have  to  pass  before  we 
can  be  even  partly  satisfied  with  our  progress.  But  the 
500,000  graves  which  were  filled  by  the  Civil  War  are 
significant  markers  along  the  road.  By  the  infinite  grief 
and  sorrow  which  the  filling  of  those  graves  cost,  we  are 
committed  to  an  eternal  effort  to  reach  this  goal.  We  will 
have  many  setbacks  along  the  way.  There  will  be  — there 
are  today  — times  when  the  hideous  old  banner  of  racial 
superiority  is  raised  afresh:  when  men  born  in  America  will 
deny  everything  America  stands  for  in  order  to  try  to  pre- 
serve a remnant  of  the  old  theory  that  some  of  us  belong  to 
a master  race  and  thar  some  of  the  rest  of  us  were  born  to 
inferiority  and  oppression.  But  when  we  look  at  the  situa- 
tion from  the  especial  vantage  point  of  this  Oberlin  campus, 
we  can  see  that  men  who  raise  this  banner  are  fighting  a rear- 
guard action  which  they  cannot  win.  The  decision  was 
made  nearly  a century  ago,  and  it  can  never  be  reversed. 

I had  nor  meant  to  deliver  a sermon  — a task  for  which 
I am  almost  fantastically  unqualified  — or  to  deliver  a 
lecture  on  history,  and  I will  say  no  more  about  it.  I meant 
only  to  try  to  express  some  measure  of  what  the  real,  per- 
manent Oberlin  seems  to  me  to  mean:  that  it  is  a place  in 
which,  and  from  which,  we  can  see  and  understand  some  o 
life’s  undying  values,  which,  having  glimpsed,  we  can  re- 
dedicate ourselves  to  afresh.  Generation  after  generanon 
comes  here,  lingers  a while,  and  then  goes  on,  leaving  little 
behind,  taking  much  away.  The  unending  process  goes  on, 
and  1 believe  that  all  of  us  who  have  been  here  realize,  at  one 
time  or  another,  that  this  endless  progression  in  which  we 
have  shared  is  somehow  a movement  toward  the  stars. 
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Into 
All  the 
World 

William  E.  Stevenson 


■J  DEEPLY  APPRECIATE  the  suggestion  of  the  student 
I committee  that  I speak  at  this  last  Chapel  service  of  the 
year,  and  talk  in  particular  to  the  members  of  the  senior 
class. 

I suppose  every  speaker  from  this  platform  earnestly 
wishes  that  he  could  offer  some  ideas  that  might  be  original 
and  meaningful.  It  is,  I believe,  a tribute  to  your  intelli- 
gence and  also  I hope  to  your  Oberlin  education  to  say  that 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  discuss  with  you  seniors 
anything  of  which  you  have  not  heard  before,  or  about  which 
you  had  not  given  considerable  thought.  Therefore  my 
remarks,  while  offered  with  some  hesitation,  are  nevertheless 
made  with  humility  and  sincere  conviction. 

My  thoughts  this  morning  are  prompted  by  those  well- 
known  final  words' of  Jesus  to  his  disciples  which  are  re- 
corded in  the  15  th  verse  of  the  I6th  chapter  of  St.  Mark, 
"Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature." 

It  is  easy  to  establish  that  Oberlin  graduates  quite  literally 
go  ' into  all  the  world”  and  have  been  doing  so  for  a long 
period  of  time.  The  last  printed  directory  shows  Oberlin 
alumni  scattered,  not  only  in  all  48  states  but  also  in  at  least 
48  other  nations.  During  our  world  tour  in  1952-53,  Mrs. 
Stevenson  and  I met  Oberlin  people  at  nearly  every  spot 
where  we  stopped  and  found  them  occupied  in  the  widest 
variety  of  pursuits.  There  were  businessmen,  diplomats, 
and  government  workers  of  many  categories,  missionaries, 
social  workers  and  even  the  piano  player  in  a Calcutta  hotel 
orchestra,  an  archaeologist  at  Jericho,  a minister  aboard  a 
plane  between  Cairo  and  Athens,  and  an  opera  singer  on  the 
Via  Veneto  in  Rome.  I’ve  long  since  become  convinced 
that  wherever  in  the  world  one  may  go  there  is  an  Oberlin 
person  somewhere  near. 

ND  THE  CLASS  OF  1956  will  surely  prove  to  be  no 
exception.  Preliminary  figures  indicate  that  next 
year  your  class  will  be  scattered  from  New  York  to  Cali- 
fornia and  from  Michigan  to  Florida  and  Texas.  You  will 
be  overseas  in  at  least  1 3 countries  and  United  States  posses- 
sions, and,  as  past  experience  has  shown,  your  members  will 


increasingly  disperse  after  military  service  and  graduate 
study  have  been  completed.  And  so  it  can  truly  be  said  that 
Oberlin  graduates  go  out  "into  all  the  world.’’ 

But,  as  you  go,  is  it  not  appropriate  to  consider,  in  the 
words  of  the  text,  what  "gospel”  each  of  you  will  be  preach- 
ing? What  will  be  your  philosophy  of  life,  your  attitude 
toward  others,  your  outreach,  the  significant  and  permanent 
impact  of  your  acts  and -of  your  deeds? 

Some  of  you  will  undertake  to  preach  a particular  reli- 
gious gospel  in  the  evangelical  sense  in  which  Jesus  is  cus- 
tomarily understood  to  have  meant  his  commission.  You 
may  be  ministers  or  missionaries  carrying  on  in  the  tradition 
of  many  noble  people  before  you.  Others,  through  a life 
dedicated  to  public  service,  may  be  proclaiming,  directly  or 
indirectly,  a social  or  a humanitarian  gospel.  This  group 
may  include  teachers,  doctors,  nurses,  government  and  social 
workers,  public  health  or  relief  administrators,  and  the  like. 
Still  others  of  you,  through  business  or  professional  work, 
may  be  expounding  another  type  of  gospel  such  as  that  of 
free  enterprise  or  some  other  concept  which  is  a motivating 
factor  in  your  lives.  Many  of  you,  by  your  deeds,  attitudes, 
and  words,  will  be  disseminating  several  different  gospels  of 
which  all  can  be  high-minded  and  worthy.  Let  it  not  be  said, 
at  least,  that  any  are  below  the  dictates  of  your  conscience  and 
ideals.  In  the  end,  each  of  you  will  be  living  out  your  own 
distinctive  combination  of  guiding  principles  and  doctrines. 
What  you  preach,  through  your  example  and  influence, 
and  how  and  to  whom  you  preach  will  have  an  important 
bearing  on  the  impact  and  success  of  your  life  in  the  years  be- 
fore you. 

As  a professing  Christian,  I would  naturally  hope  that 
whatever  may  be  your  life  work  you  will  perform  your 
duties  and  — as  far  as  you  can  — remain  true  in  all  things 
to  the  teachings  and  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  Many  of  you 
here  at  this  service  will  do  just  that. 

Others  of  the  Class  of  1956  may  live  their  lives  inspired 
by  some  other  faith.  Yet,  conceivably,  their  contribution  to 
their  times  and  society  may  prove  as  great  or  even  greater 
than  the  contribution  of  those  claiming  to  be  Christians. 
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The  final  test  will  be  in  terms  of  day  to  day  deeds  rather  than 
in  terms  of  words  alone. 

WHATEVER  YOUR  PHILOSOPHY  or  beliefs  may  be 
it  is  my  hope  that  each  of  you  will  be  taking  with 
you  from  Oberlin  one  thing  in  common  — that  is,  something 
which  might  be  termed  the  gospel  of  human  brotherhood. 
From  its  very  beginning,  Oberlin  has  recognized  and  re- 
spected the  dignity  and  worth  of  every  individual  human 
being.  Just  as  reverence  for  personality  has  stemmed  from 
the  Christian  tradition  so  there  can  be  attributed  to  that  same 
reverence  for  personality  Oberlin’s  passionate  interest  in  such 
great  causes  as  anti-slavery,  equal  rights  for  women,  peace 
and  international  understanding,  academic  and  other  free- 
doms — all  causes  which  are  so  vital  to  the  individual  where- 
ever  or  whatever  he  may  be.  I am  confident  that  by  the 
time  of  your  graduation  from  this  College,  you  will  have 
come  to  recognize  the  importance  of  these  things,  and  thus 
you  will  leave  Oberlin  with  a clear  appreciation  of  the  worth 
of  each  individual  in  your  hearts  and  in  your  minds.  You 
will  be  going  forth  from  these  halls  with  a social  conscious- 
ness which  will  be  an  important  factor  in  all  that  you  do, 
say  and  think  throughout  the  rest  of  your  lives.  The  likeli- 
hood that  you  will  have  the  attitude  and  point  of  view  that  I 
have  mentioned  is  borne  out  by  the  lives  of  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  Oberlin  graduates  before  you.  It  was  signifi- 
cantly summarized  in  a speech  at  another  college  a few  years 
ago  by  the  late  Paul  Bellamy,  Editor  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  when  he  said: 

"I  am  very  fond  of  Oberlin,  because  it  has  contributed  so 
many  fine  persons  to  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  If  you 
took  out  the  contribution  of  Oberlin  during  the  last  fifty 
years  from  the  total  that  is  the  Plam  Dealer,  it  would  make 
a larger  hole  than  the  contribution  of  any  other  college. 
And  would  you  like  to  have  me  tell  you  why  this  is  so?  It 
is  because,  by  some  necromancy  or  magic  of  devotion  or 
consecration,  I do  not  know  an  Oberlin  man  who  does  not 


have  civic  consciousness.  1 have  known  Oberlin  men  to  varv 
greatly  as  to  ability,  but  I have  never  known  one  who  if 
subjected  to  the  question,  'Am  I my  brother’s  keeper?’  would 
not  answer,  'Yes.'  " 

I hope  you  take  as  much  pride  as  I do  in  that  tribute  from 
a great  newspaper  editor  and  incidentally  a Harvard  and  not 
an  Oberlin  graduate. 

If  as  you  go  out  that  social  consciousness  is  a part  of  you 
I predict  that  you  will  discover,  to  an  ever-increasing  de- 
gree, that  it  is  through  concern  for  others  that  you  will  find 
satisfaction,  serenity,  and  God's  true  purposes  of  mankind. 

Florence  Nightingale  once  said  that  she  never  really  began 
to  live  until  she  stopped  asking  herself  the  question  "What 
do  I want  from  life?"  and  began  asking  instead  "What  does 
life  want  from  me?”  I think  she  meant  that  the  more  one 
thinks  and  acts  in  terms  of  others,  the  greater  will  be  one’s 
own  joy  in  living,  and  hence  one’s  own  effectiveness  as  a 
member  of  die  human  race.  In  his  later  years  Woodrow 
Wilson  put  it  this  way: 

"No  thoughtful  man  ever  came  to  the  end  of  his  life  and 
had  time  and  a little  space  of  calm  from  which  to  look  back 
upon  it  who  did  not  know  and  acknowledge  that  it  was  what 
he  had  done  unselfishly  and  for  others,  and  nothing  else, 
that  satisfied  him  in  the  retrospect  and  made  him  feel  that 
he  had  played  the  man.” 

So,  whether  you  go  to  Toledo  or  Tuskegee,  or  to  Tokyo 
or  Timbuktu,  or  whether  you  find  that  people  eat  with  a 
fork  or  with  chopsticks,  or  use  "debts"  or  "trespasses”  when 
they  pray,  it  is  worth  remembering  that  all  people  every- 
where are  the  children  of  God,  equally  acceptable  in  his  sight 
and  thus  entitled  to  mutual  respect  from  one  another. 

As  you  Seniors  leave  Oberlin  you  can,  if  you  will,  be 
sustained  by  God’s  guidance  and  by  his  love,  and  if  you  ate, 
you  will  truly  take  into  your  part  of  the  world  a gospel  that 
will  be  worthwhile  because  it  will  be  one  which  will  prove 
helpful  and  meaningful  to  your  fellowmen.  May  God 
bless  each  of  you. 
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selection  made  on  the  basis  of  aca- 
demic excellence,  progress  in  improv- 
ing faculty  salaries,  and  initiative  in 
obtaining  regular  support  through 
alumni  and  other  channels. 

CATALOGERS  MEET 

The  Catalog  Department  of  the 
College  Library  was  host  on  Saturday, 
April  28,  to  the  Association  of  North- 
ern Ohio  Catalogers.  About  fifty 
persons  attended  the  luncheon  and 
meeting  at  the  Oberlin  Inn.  "What 
the  Administrator  Expects  of  the  Cat- 
alqger”  was  the  subject  of  discussion, 
with  John  Goudeau  of  Kent  State 
University  moderating  the  panel. 
Miss  Lois  Cowgill,  head  of  the  Ober- 
lin catalog  department,  was  in  charge 
of  arrangements. 

NEW  STUDENT  UNION 

Upon  petition  of  75  per  cent  of  the 
undergraduates  in  a referendum  with 
72  per  cent  of  the  students  voting,  the 
faculty  recommended  and  the  Board 
of  Trustees  adopted  a plan  for  a long- 
range  conversion  of  Wilder  Hall  (for- 


merly the  Men’s  Building)  into  a Stu- 
dent Union.  Starting  next  fall,  stu- 
dents will  be  assessed  $10.00  a year 
for  the  remodeling  of  the  building,  in- 
creasing the  recreational  facilities  on 
the  first  two  floors,  making  over  the 
third  floor  to  accommodate  various 
student  organizations,  gradually  dis- 
placing the  students  now  rooming  on 
the  upper  floors  until  the  entire  build- 
ing will  be  diverted  to  student  activ- 
ities. Tentative  plans  call  for  the 
Trustees  to  authorize  loans  during  the 
next  four  years  totaling  some  $150,000 
to  be  amortized  over  a period  of  18 
years.  The  Board  plans  to  meet  next 
fall  to  discuss  further  plans  for  the 
conversion  of  the  building. 

GENERAL  MOTORS 
SCHOLARSHIPS 

Three  of  the  100  winners  of  schol- 
arships under  the  General  Motors  Na- 
tional Scholarship  plan  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  Oberlin  College.  They  are 
Ross  C.  Reimueller  of  Dayton,  Oliio; 
Susan  D.  Griswold  of  Exeter,  New 
Hampshire;  and  Elizabeth  J.  Towne 
of  Westboro,  Massachusetts.  Over 


20,000  boys  and  girls  competed 
throughout  the  nation  for  these 
awards,  which  carry  stipends  valued 
at  $200  to  $2,000  per  year  for  four 
years.  Winners  select  the  college  to 
which  they  will  apply,  and  bring  with 
them  grants-in-aid  roughly  equivalent 
to  the  tuition  charged  by  the  institu- 
tion. When  in  full  operation  in  1958, 
the  General  Motors  program  will  aid 
1600  students  at  a cost  of  more  than 
$5,000,000  annually. 

THE  DEAN’S  PROPOSAL 

Dean  Blair  Stewart  is  the  author 
of  a tentative  proposal  for  liberal  arts 
colleges  which  contemplates  a radical 
change  from  the  currently  established 
curricula.  In  brief,  the  proposal  calls 
for  a reorganization  of  the  liberal 
arts  college  on  a four-quarter  system 
of  1 1 weeks  each  { two  weeks  inter- 
vening between  quarters),  one  quar- 
ter of  which  would  be  spent  off  the 
campus  in  "independent  study.  Un- 
der the  proposed  plan  students  would 
spend  only  22  weeks  in  residence  in 
the  college  during  the  fiscal  year. 

During  the  other  22  weeks  a second 
Continued  on  page  20 
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Commencement,  1956 


The  123RD  COMMENCEMENT  will  go  down  with  at 
least  one  record  — the  most  perfect  weather  in  Ober- 
lin’s  history.  Some  1500  alumni  and  friends  strolled  out 
under  the  glow  of  the  traditional  Japanese  lanterns,  listening 
to  the  Commencement  Band  playing  on  the  plaza  of  Finney 
Chapel  on  Saturday  night,  packed  Hall  Auditorium  to  watch 
the  ODA  play  "The  Playboy  of  the  Western  World"  and 
the  Mummers’  "Finian's  Rainbow”  on  alternate  nights, 
listened  to  the  traditional  Commencement  Recital  in  War- 
ner Hall,  and  the  concert  of  the  famed  Oberlin  Choir  in 
Finney  Chapel. 

Some  375  degrees  were  awarded  at  the  Commencement 
exercises  to  graduates  and  post-graduates  of  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  the  Grad- 
uate School  of  Theology.  An  innovation  this  year  was  the 
closed  TV  circuit,  which  allowed  an  overflow  crowd  to  wit- 
ness the  Commencement  proceedings  from  Warner  Hall. 

Commencement  speaker  was  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  John  Marshall  Harlan,  who  urged  that 
everyone  take  time  out  to  read  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill 


of  Rights.  Neither  document  in  itself,  he  insisted,  im- 
portant as  it  was,  could  preserve  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  people  of  the  nation.  "In  the  last  analysis,"  he  went 
on  to  say,  "it  is  the  independence,  alertness,  and  common 
sense  of  our  people  that  are  the  final  bulwark  of  our  way 
of  life.” 

The  1956  Alumni  Award  went  to  Miss  Florence  Fitch,  ’97, 
former  Dean  of  Women  and  author  of  One  God. 

Bruce  Catton,  ’21,  Pulitzer  Prize  Winner  for  his  books  on 
the  Civil  War,  and  editor  of  Ameiican  Heritage,  was  the 
speaker  at  the  Alumni  Luncheon,  and  Dr.  Jesse  F.  Williams, 
’03,  spoke  at  the  Men’s  Dinner.  The  Oberlin  baseball  team 
defeated  Baldwin-Wallace  7-6  in  an  overtime  game  to  give 
the  Yeoman  athletes  their  best  all  college  record  (77  wins 
in  12  sports)  since  1950-51;  and  John  Zimmerman,  ’x45, 
walked  off  with  the  President’s  Trophy  in  the  annual  Alumni 
Golf  Match. 

In  bowing  out  for  the  Air  Force  ROTC,  Colonel  Ben  D. 
Dejohn  awarded  seven  Air  Force  commissions  to  graduat- 
ing seniors. 


Dr.  Florence  M.  Fitch,  ’97,  receives 
the  Alumni  Medal  for  Distinguished 
Service. 


Photos  by  A.  E.  Princehorn 


Dr.  Jesse  F.  Williams,  ’09,  (left)  gets  together  with  Dr.  J.  Herbert  Nichols,  ’ll, 
and  Richard  H.  Long,  ’06,  honorary  marshal. 


FOR  JULY  1956 
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Breakfast  at  the  Golf  Club  (left  to  right)  Spartico  DiBiasio,  ’40,  and  son,  Tom 
Waugh,  ’43,  Bob  Keefe,  Bob  Barr,  ’31,  Lysle  Butler,  ’25. 


McEwen 


Harris  Webster,  ’56,  of  Burlington,  Vermont,  shows  his  diploma  to  his  sister, 
while  brother  Don,  ’58,  and  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Webster,  ’25,  look  on. 


Hannah  Witkop  Kellogg,  ’16,  and  her 
husband  J.  Hall  Kellogg,  ’12,  watch 
the  Yeomen  beat  Baldwin-Wallace. 


All  the  way  from  Argentina  come  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  (Louise  Hyde)  Rufus  Em- 
ery, ’23  — at  the  Alumni  Luncheon. 


On  the  Stevenson  veranda  (left  to  right)  Ethel  Vail  Franquemont,  ’06,  Dr.  H.  H. 
K’ung,  Chin  Chiao,  ’25,  Mr.  E.  A.  Franquemont. 


The  Conservatory  supper  was  held  on  the  lawn  outside  Harkness, 


Ruth  Forsythe,  ’22,  and  Dean  Mary 
Dolliver  at  the  Women’s  Dinner. 


Jack  Wirkler  leads  the  singing  at  his 
55th  consecutive  Commencement. 


(Above)  President  and  Mrs.  Stevenson,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
(Barbara  Richards,  ’41)  Les  Fishel,  ’43,  greet  alumni  at 
the  Stevenson  residence. 

Mrs.  Leyton  Carter  (standing)  Lucy  Hopkins  Slack,  ’06 
(seated),  Ethel  Vail  Franquemont,  ’06,  and  Helen  Pratt, 
’06,  on  the  Stevenson  veranda. 


(Below  right)  Concentration  at  the  Baseball  Game. 


(Below  left)  Mrs.  Charles  Adams  (Muriel  Easton,  ’22) 
with  daughter  Marilyn,  ’56,  after  the  Commencement  ex- 
ercises. 


McEwen 


CLASS  OF  1906 


CLASS  OF  1916 


CLASS  OF  1926 


CLASS  OF  1931 


Reunion 


Twelve  reunion  classes  held  special 
get-togethers  in  the  dormitories  on 
campus,  including  the  new  Dascomb 
and  Barrows  Halls.  Six  members  of 
the  class  of  1901,  celebrating  their 
55  th  anniversary,  were  the  most  "ma- 
ture” alumni  on  campus.  Marie 
Rogers  Vail  compiled  a complete 
Who’s  Who  for  the  class  of  1916,  a 
beautiful  letter-press  booklet  full  of 
the  latest  information  ( including  chil- 
dren). A number  of  other  classes  got 
out  similar  class  logs.  Class  dinners 
were  held  on  Sunday,  and  most  of 
the  classes  held  parties  on  Saturday 
night,  following  the  band  concert  un- 
der the  swinging  lanterns  on  Tappan 
Square.  The  Snack  Bar  on  the  ground 
floor  of  Wilder  Hall  ( formerly  the 
Men’s  Building)  was  the  gathering 
place  for  meetings  at  odd  hours  of 
the  day  — and  night.  The  Class  of 
1931,  celebrating  its  25th,  had  the 
largest  attendance,  but  shared  honors 
with  the  class  of  1906,  celebrating  its 
50th.  This  hale  and  hearty  crew 
broke  all  existing  records  for  a Golden 
Jubilee  Reunion. 

1906  — The  50th  reunion  brought  48 
of  90  living  members  back  to  the 
campus  ( including  husbands,  wives, 
and  children,  a reunion  family  of  85) 
— to  set  a new  record.  E.  E.  Miller 
reported  that  the  Class  of  1906  En- 
dowment Fund  for  Scholarships 
totaled  $5,109  paid  in,  known  be- 
quests written  in  wills  of  $20,000 
more,  and  a potential  total  of  $50,000. 
This  fund,  initiated  at  the  45th  reun- 
ion, was  named  the  Golden  Reunion 
Gift  to  the  College.  Anna  Kinney 
read  30  letters  from  absent  classmates, 
and  Roy  furnished  news  about  others. 
Checking  back  on  tlie  Class  Prophecy, 
looking  at  hundreds  of  snaps  taken 
througli  the  years,  reading  printed  ad- 
dresses of  Dr.  King  and  Dean  Bos- 
wortli,  everyone  had  a wonderhil 
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CLASS  OF  1911 


Notes 


time.  Trafton  Dye  gave  the  class  re- 
sponse at  the  Alumni  Dinner  as  he 
had  50  years  ago.  The  Class  of  1906 
"challenges  the  coming  classes  (and 
we  hope  you  can  beat  our  record)  to 
a bigger  and  better  Reunion.” 

1911 — With  47  classmates,  hus- 
bands, and  wives  present,  the  45th  an- 
niversary class  found  the  weather  "per- 
fect,” the  housing  arrangements  at 
Baldwin  "splendid"  and  the  food  "ex- 
cellent.” Professor  and  Mrs.  Grover 
and  Mrs.  Cowdery  were  guests  at  the 
class  dinner  on  Sunday.  J.  Herbert 
Nichols  held  open  house  for  the  class 
in  his  home  on  Elm  Street,  and  Aaron 
Mercer  compiled  a class  letter  and  di- 
rectory. All  are  looking  forward  to  a 
"roaring  50th"  reunion. 

1921 — Large  gold  placards  bearing 
their  Hi-O  Hi  pictures  distinguished 
the  35th  reunion  class  — the  work  of 
Alice  Lockwood  Andrews.  Headquar- 
ters were  at  Tank,  where,  on  Saturday 
night  everyone  took  pictures  of  every- 
one else  when  they  weren’t  watching 
the  movies  thrown  on  the  screen.  A 
good  group  of  45  were  registered. 

J 1926  — With  no  time  to  "count 
j noses"  the  30th  anniversary  class 
1 numbered  30  or  more  back,  although 
I some  were  doubling  as  parents  of 
■ graduating  seniors.  After  the  illumi- 
' nation  on  Saturday  night,  the  class 
played  host  to  all  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty who  had  "taught  in  our  time," 
I and  also  to  classes  1923  through  1929 
at  reunion  headquarters  in  Webster. 
1 At  Sunday  dinner  old  friends  and 
present  faculty  members  Luke  Steiner, 
' 24,  Lysle  Butler,  '25,  and  Joe  Hungate, 
27,  spoke  about  "Oberlin  Today." 

* 1931  — The  25th  anniversary  class 
had  a really  big  reunion,  with  over  85 
members  back.  A big  class  party  Sat- 
- urday  night  at  Talcott  went  on  and  on 
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CLASS  OF  1921 


CLASS  OF  1941 
CLASS  OF  1936 
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CLASS  OF  1946 


CLASS  OF  1951 


CLASS  OF  1955 


and  on.  Coffee  at  the  Kennedy’s 
(Miriam  Peabody)  on  Sunday  after- 
noon and  informal  gatherings  at  the 
Bob  Barr's  (Alice  Sterling,  ’29)  were 
highlights  of  the  week  end.  Loomis 
Laitd  and  Bill  Griffith  got  out  a mar- 
velous class  log  (with  pictures).  If 
you  couldn't  make  the  reunion,  your 
copy  will  be  sent  to  you. 

1941  — Over  50  returned  for  their 
15th  reunion,  highlighted  by  a gala 
open  house  at  Paul  Arnold’s  (Sally 
Clagett).  Families  averaged  approxi- 
mately three  children;  the  men  had 
"thinning  hair  and  expanding  girths; 
the  women  (bless  ’em)  were  as  young 
and  charming  as  ever.”  Distance  hon- 
ors went  to  Bill  Lansing  and  Harry 
Powers  (California);  Barbara  Bryant 
Tweedle  (Georgia);  Dorothy  Inglis 
and  Joe  Creighton  (Connecticut); 
and  Jane  Mayer  Shovell  (Minnesota). 
New  officers  elected:  President,  Jean- 
ette Gund  Hoagland,  Cleve  land 
Heights;  Vice-President,  Tom  Preston, 
Cincinnati;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Mary 
Grace  Carr  Hodge,  Rocky  River,  Ohio. 

1946  — The  10-year  class  had  a small, 
but  enthusiastic  group  coming  and  go- 
ing from  headquarters  at  May  Cottage. 

1951 — The  5th  year  class  discovered, 
at  the  class  party,  that  it  had  been 
"invaded  by  children.”  Pete  Loveland 
and  Fanny  (Mage,  ’50)  held  the  rec- 
ord with  three  and  seventeen-eight- 
eenths. Rog  and  Joan  Brucker  claimed 
to  have  explored  the  most  caves  (See 
Sports  Illustrated) , but  still  had  taken 
time  out  for  three.  Other  successes  in- 
cluded Soldier  of  the  Month  Dick 
Dudley;  this  was  not  considered 
"grounds  for  expulsion.” 

1955  — The  first-year  class  had  48 
members  back  for  their  reunion  at 
Johnson  House.  The  Class  dinner  was 
held  at  Fairchild. 


P.  E.  Alumni  Breakfast  at  Keep  — 
(Left  to  right  around  the  table) 
Wilda  Bunce  Jones,  '16;  Edith  Stmi- 
son  Patterson,  '09;  Mrs.  McCue;  Dot 
Summerbell  Long,  '07;  Gertrude  Fin- 
ney Williams,  '10;  Lou  Cuyler  Shei- 
mer,  '06. 
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Recipients  of  honorary  degrees  with  President  Stevenson:  (left  to  right),  Dr.  Jesse  F.  Williams,  ’09,  emeritus  professor 
of  physical  education,  Columbia  University;  President  Stevenson;  Associate  Justice,  United  States  Supreme  Court,  John 
Marshall  Harlan;  Miss  Elmina  Lucke,  ’12,  social  worker;  Bruce  Catton,  ’21,  author  and  editor;  Dr.  Arthur  F.  Burns,  chief, 
President’s  Economic  Council;  Dr.  Bruce  Blanchard,  professor  of  Philosophy,  Yale. 


Three  generations  get  together  at  the 
Alumni  Luncheon;  Carroll  Shaw,  ’21, 
Mr.  Bell,  Elizabeth  Shaw,  ’56,  and 
Conna  Bell  Shaw,  ’28.  Warren  Par- 
sons, '56  (extreme  left). 


From  California  and  South  Dakota 
came  brother  Tom,  three  sisters,  and 
his  mother  to  see  Bill  Vance,  ’56,  get 
his  diploma. 


McEwen 


Illumination  night — (seated)  Mr. 
Peirce,  Roy  Carpenter,  ’06,  Mrs.  Roy 
Kinney,  Elizabeth  Oliver  Carpenter, 
’07. 
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group  of  students  would  be  on  cam- 
pus occupying  dormitories,  classrooms, 
laboratories,  library,  and  other  college 
facilities.  Thus  any  college  adopting 
the  plan  could  presumably  double  its 
enrollment.  The  plan  would  work 
as  follows.  College  A would  arrive 
in  September,  stay  11  weeks  and  de- 
part; College  B would  then  move  in 
stay  1 1 weeks  and  depart;  College  A 
would  then  return,  stay  for  1 1 weeks 
and  depart;  etc. 

Inherent  in  the  Dean’s  proposal  is 
the  assumption  that  spending  1 1 
weeks  in  a non-resident,  off-campus 
period  of  study  (on  which,  of  course, 
the  student  would  be  tested  upon  his 
return  to  the  campus)  would  improve 
the  "quality  of  the  educational  ex- 
perience of  the  student.”  And  since 
the  "number  of  students  that  a col- 
lege could  serve  might  be  doubled," 
the  proposal  would  thus  "meet  more 
fully  the  growing  educational  needs 
of  the  country.” 

Oberlin  has  not,  as  yet,  consideted 
adoption  of  the  Dean's  tentative  pro- 
posal, even  on  a partial,  experimental 
basis,  but  presumably  some  specific 
proposal  may  be  presented  to  the  fac- 
ulty for  consideration  during  the  next 
academic  year.  A full  discussion  of 
the  theory  behind  the  proposal  and  a 
broad  outline  of  what  it  might  involve 
went  out  to  the  faculty  under  date  of 
May  24,  1956. 


WILLIAM  KILGORE 
BRECKENRIDGE  --  1867-1956 

The  death  of  William  Kilgore 
Breckenridge,  professor  of  pianoforte 
at  the  Conservatory  from  1890  until 
1934,  occurred  on  May  27.  "Mr. 
Breck”  was  89  years  old.  A graduate 
of  the  Oberlin  Conservatory  in  the 
class  of  1888,  "Mr.  Breck"  spent  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  Oberlin,  and  was 
such  an  integral  part  of  College  and 
community  that  his  death  leaves  a big 
void  in  the  lives  of  all. 


FACULTY  RETIRE 

With  the  retirement  this  June  of 
seven  members  of  the  College  and 
Conservatory  faculty  and  administra- 
tion a combined  service  of  182  years 
comes  to  an  end.  Dean  Edward  F. 
"Ned"  Bosworth,  on  leave  of  absence 
for  the  past  year,  is  retiring  early  be- 
cause of  health.  Oberlin's  first  full- 
time dean  of  men,  he  has  served  the 
College  since  1927.  Others  reriring 
are  Librarian  Julian  S.  Fowler,  who 
came  in  1928;  F.  Wilhelm  (Papa) 
Kaufmann,  professor  of  German,  and 
head  of  the  department,  who  came 
in  1935;  Axel  Skjerne,  professor  of 
pianoforte,  who  brought  distinction  to 
the  Conservatory  and  to  himself  when 
he  was  knighted  in  1954  by  King 
Frederik  IX  of  Denmark  in  apprecia- 
tion of  his  promotion  of  Danish  mu- 
sic in  the  United  States;  Miss  Neva 
Swanson,  associate  professor  of  piano- 
forte, who  directed  the  Piano  Normal 
Department  of  the  Conservatory  and 
who  gave  direction  to  literally  hun- 
dreds of  Oberlin  children;  Dr.  Wil- 
liam H.  Turner,  Jr.,  staff  physician  in 
the  College  Health  Service;  and  Miss 
Marian  S.  Williams,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  music  education,  who  has 
been  supervisor  of  school  music  at 
Oberlin  since  1928.  Oberlin  honors 
all  of  these  for  their  long  and  loyal 
service  to  College  and  community. 

FACULTY  NOTES 

J.  Arthur  Campbell,  professor  of 
chemistry,  gave  two  papers  at  the 
American  Chemical  Society  convention 
in  Dallas;  "The  Role  of  Graduate 
Teaching  Assistants,”  and  "The  Use  of 
Industrial  Movies  in  College  Chemis- 
try Classrooms.”  He  also  gave  a se- 
ries of  lectures  at  Maryville  College, 
Tennessee,  on  "Science  and  Structure.” 

Robert  L.  A.  Clark,  basketball 
coach  and  associate  professor  of  phy- 
sical education,  is  chairman-elect  for 
the  men’s  athletics  section  of  the  Mid- 
west Association  for  Health,  Physical 
Education,  and  Recreation.  During 
spring  vacation  he  attended  conven- 
tions of  the  National  Basketball 
Coaches  Association  and  the  American 
Association  for  Health,  Physical  Edu- 
cation, and  Recreation,  both  held  in 
Chicago. 

John  Lapp,  professor  of  French, 
was  decorated  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment. He  received  the  Palmes  Aca- 
demiques,  awarded  to  membets  of  the 
teaching  profession,  French  and  for- 
eign, who  by  tlieir  writings  and  teach- 
ing, make  an  outstanding  contribu- 


tion m the  intellectual,  scientific,  and 
artistic  expansion  of  the  French  Re- 
public. Professor  Lapp  has  resigned 
from  the  faculty  to  accept  the  head- 
ship of  the  Department  of  French  at 
the  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles. 

John  W.  Kurtz,  professor  of  Ger- 
man, and  newly  appointed  head  of  the 
department  with  the  retirement  this 
year  of  Dr.  F.  Wilhelm  Kaufmann, 
has  been  invited  to  be  a member  of 
the  honorary  committee  and  to  deliver 
a speech  at  the  academic  festival  of 
the  University  of  Munich,  Germany, 
on  June  23.  Professor  Kurtz  is  in 
Germany  on  sabbatical  leave  of  ab- 
sence. 


Miss  Katharine  von  Wenck,  as- 
sociate dean  of  women  and  director  of 
recreation,  will  represent  Oberlin  Col- 
lege at  the  dedication  of  the  Stoa  in 
Athens,  Greece.  Ceremonies  will  run 
from  August  31  through  September  2. 

Kenneth  D.  Roose,  recently  pro- 
moted to  professor  of  economics,  has 
accepted  appointment  to  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
and  will  be  on  leave  of  absence  from 
Oberlin  nexr  year.  Last  year  he  com- 
pleted for  the  Social  Science  Research 
Council  a three-year  research  project 
in  business  cycle  development. 


Four  artist-teachers  in  the  art  de- 
partment exhibited  their  works  at  an 
exhibit  in  the  Allen  Memorial  Art 
Museum  during  May.  Walton  Bat- 
tershall  exhibited  pen  and  watercolor 
drawings  illustrating  stories  of  the  de- 
cline of  the  Roman  empire;  Irving 
Marcus  was  represented  by  five  paint- 
ings in  the  contemporary  "abstract- 
expressionist”  style;  Paul  Arnold 
showed  prints  and  paintings  inspired 
by  his  Mediterranean  cruise  last  year; 
and  Margaret  Schauffler  exhibited  a 
four-fold  screen  painted  in  Japanese 
style,  studied  by  her  in  her  recent  trip 
to  Japan. 


SPORTS  IN  REVIEW 
1955-56  RECORD 

Sport  Played  Won  Lost  Tied  %Won 


Football  8 

Cross  Country  10 
Soccer  8 

Basketball  18 

Fencing  11 

Swimming  9 

Wrestling  Club  8 
Baseball  14 

Golf  7 

Lacrosse  8 

Tennis  9 

Track  9 


119 


0 8 0 .000 

8 2 0 .800 

6 1 1 .857 

7 11  0 .389 

8 3 0 .727 

7 2 0 .778 

7 1 0 .875 

9 5 0 .643 

2 5 0 .286 

8 0 0 1.000 

6 3 0 .667 

9 0 0 1.000 

77  41  1 .653 


The  1955-56  sports  record,  with 
Oberlin  competing  in  12  different 
varsity  sports,  is  the  best  since  1950- 
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51,  wirli  the  Yeomen  compiling  a 
total  of  77  victories  against  41  de- 
feats. 

It  has  been  a year  of  colorful  com- 
petition. Oberlin  won  three  Ohio 
Conference  championships,  in  cross 
country,  track,  and  wrestling,  had  two 
undefeated  squads  (lacrosse  and 
track),  and  wrote  some  outstanding 
individual  performances  in  the  record 
book. 

To  pick  out  a single  performance 
which  stands  out  above  all  the  rest  is 
difficult,  but  probably  John  Miller’s 
brilliant  9:24-time  in  the  AAU  meet 
at  Berea  on  June  9 to  break  the  39- 
year-old  mark  of  9:41  set  by  Edwin 
"Deke"  Fall  in  1917  should  have  top 
billing.  Miller  also  holds  the  Oberlin 
4-mile  cross  country  course  record  of 
20:13:5. 

Other  outstanding  performances  in- 
clude a new  single  game  basketball 
scoring  record  of  32  by  Homer  Gil- 
christ; a no-hit  game  over  Heidelberg 
by  Ed  Decker;  a batting  average  of 
.417  by  Clyde  Slicker  before  breaking 
a finger  in  the  eighth  game;  new 
swimming  records  by  Nate  Twining, 
Ed  Tarr,  Bill  Fleming,  and  Bob  Hu- 
enefeld;  and  a new  half-mile  relay 
track  record  of  1 : 29.6  by  Steve  Wise, 
Tom  Harris,  John  Kepler,  and  Walt 
Johnson. 


Oberlin  in  Print 


THE  PITIFUL  AND  THE  PROUD. 

By  Carl  T.  Rowan,  '47.  424  pp. 

New  York:  Random  House.  $5.00. 

by 

Richard  Rutledge  Myers 

In  1954  Carl  T.  Rowan,  newspaper- 
man and  author  of  a widely  read  book 
on  race  relations  in  the  United  States, 
South  of  Freedom,  spent  four  months 
in  India,  Pakistan,  and  Southeast  Asia 
as  a reporter  for  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune,  and  as  a lecturer  spon- 
sored by  the  State  Department.  This 
book  is  a report  of  many  things  that 
he  saw,  heard,  thought,  and  said,  with 
the  major  emphasis  placed  upon  his 
experiences  in  India. 

As  a lecturer.  Rowan  traveled  wide- 
ly in  each  of  the  four  consulate  dis- 
tricts, Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay,  and 
Delhi,  speaking  to  journalists’  associ- 
ations, Rotary  clubs,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
groups,  student  organizations,  and  va- 
rious other  societies.  Actually,  the 
lectures  were  only  a brief  preliminary 
to  the  question  period  which  consti- 


tuted the  vital  part  of  every  meeting. 
Much  of  Rowan’s  book  is  devoted  to 
an  extremely  interesting  account  of 
these  question  and  answer  exchanges. 

Rowan  had  barely  arrived  in  India 
before  a note  slipped  under  his  hotel 
room  door  saying,  "Why  don’t  you  go 
home,  meddling  capitalist  tool,  and 
leave  Asia  to  the  Asians,”  gave  early 
evidence  of  a tireless  Communist  at- 
tempt to  discredit  his  interpretations 
and  to  further  anti-American  senti- 
ment. However,  Rowan’s  preoccupa- 
tion in  the  book  is  not  with  Com- 
munist influence  as  such,  but  with  the 
significance  of  the  ohysical  misery 
and  political  apathy  of  the  masses  and 
the  sensitivity  and  pride  of  the  small 
number  of  persons  who  make  the  de- 
cisions. He  came  away  from  India 
with  the  fear  that  ’’long  before  the 
world  could  hear  the  voice  of  the  piti- 
ful, the  proud  would  have  sealed  all 
their  fates.”  This  book  emphasizes 
again,  as  others  have  done,  the  critical 
importance  of  the  bitterness  resulting 
from  color  discrimination  and  the 
memories  and  fears  of  colonialism,  in 
this  case  as  the  people  of  India  and 
Southeast  Asia  define  it. 

Rowan  has  written  an  important 
and  dramatic  book,  one  that  should  be 
read  by  many.  It  is  of  special  inter- 
est to  note  that  the  author  is  an  Ober- 
lin graduate. 

Richard  Rutledge  Myers  is 
professor  of  sociology  and  an- 
thropology. 


AT  HOME  IN  INDIA.  By  Cynthia 
Bowles.  ’57.  180  pp.  New  York: 

Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company. 
$3.00. 

by 

Eleanor  B.  Stevenson 

In  preparation  for  our  trip  to  India 
in  1952-53  I read  many  books  on  the 
subject,  and  have  read  many  more 
since  my  return.  None  has  given  me 
such  a deeply  satisfying  feeling  of  the 
author’s  real  understanding  of  and 
love  for  this  exotic  country  and  its 
wonderful  people  as  At  Home  In 
India.  Cynthia  Bowles’  desire  really 
to  know  these  people,  to  make  friends 
with  them,  and  to  share  ideas  and 
thoughts  on  a deep  human  level  gives 
the  book  great  meaning.  Her  mature 
realization  that  individuals,  no  matter 
what  their  race  or  religion  may  be, 
think  and  feel  alike  when  it  comes  to 
the  important  things  in  life,  is  most 
remarkable.  She  goes  on  to  say  in 
her  introduction  tliat  tltis  awareness 
is  one  of  our  greatest  hopes  for  peace 
in  the  world  today. 

She  recounts  with  searching  hon- 
esty her  reactions  to  the  whole  expe- 


rience from  the  time  wlien  the  rumor 
started  at  their  home  in  Essex,  Con- 
necticut, that  her  father  might  be  sent 
to  India  as  our  ambassador,  continuing 
with  "the  magic  carpet”  plane  trip 
half  way  around  the  globe,  their  ar- 
rival first  in  Bombay,  then  in  Delhi, 
seeing  her  new  home,  the  many  ser- 
vants and  all  the  strange  sights  and 
sounds  of  this  unfamiliar  country  — 
India. 

She  describes  her  life  at  the  Indian 
School  in  Delhi  with  unusual  sensi- 
tivity, a school  of  1400  students 
housed  entirely  in  large  tents  except 
for  the  infirmary,  which  was  in  an 
ancient  Moslem  tomb;  and  later  her 
experiences  at  Santiniketan,  the  co- 
educational college  founded  by  the 
poet  Rabindranath  Tagore,  the  close 
friends  she  made  at  both  places,  and 
her  keen  interest  in  their  feelings  to- 
ward America  and  Americans.  In 
other  chapters  she  gives  an  intimate 
picture  of  their  homes,  their  families, 
their  food,  and  their  leisure  activities 
and  interests. 

She  found  enormous  satisfaction  in 
her  work  with  the  children  at  a gen- 
eral hospital  in  Old  Delhi,  and  she 
dreams  of  returning  to  India  when  her 
formal  education  is  completed  and 
helping  them  with  their  all  important 
health  program.  The  long  bicycle 
trip  to  and  from  her  home  to  the  hos- 
pital afforded  her  an  opportunity  to 
mingle  with  the  myriads  of  people 
that  continually ' throng  the  crowded 
streets  of  India’s  capital.  She  was 
equally  fascinating  to  them;  a young 
American  girl  bicycling  in  the  oppres- 
sive pre-monsoon  heat  was  a rare 
sight.  In  fact,  she  admits  that  the 
only  thing  that  ever  bothered  her  was 
that  she  was  constantly  stared  at  by 
old  and  young  alike. 

Her  happiest  days  were  those  spent 
in  the  villages,  Gandhi’s  village  of 
Sevagram  and  many  others.  Seventy 
per  cent  of  the  Indians  live  in  these 
small,  isolated  villages,  and  it  is  here 
that  one  feels  the  heart  of  India  beat. 
The  beauty  of  the  countryside,  the 
cool  quiet  of  the  early  mornings,  and 
the  hard  but  simple  everyday  tasks  of 
the  villagers  and  their  families  seemed 
to  her  to  give  meaning  to  life  and  a 
peace  of  mind  and  heart  that  she 
found  nowhere  else. 

Because  of  her  honesty,  her  sin- 
cerity, and  her  affection  for  people. 
At  Home  in  India  is  a significant 
book  about  this  little  known  but  vast- 
ly important  country.  In  addition,  it 
gives  the  reader  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  Cynthia  Bowles,  and  the  reali- 
zation that  she  herself  was  a fine  am- 
bassador for  America. 

Eleanor  B.  Stevenson  is  the 
wife  of  William  E.  Stevenson, 
president  of  Oberlin  College. 
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The  following  informtion  about  the 
late  Alary  Church  Terrell,  '84,  is  re- 
printed from  the  Library  of  Congress, 
Information  Bulletin,  of  April  2,  1956; 

The  papers  of  the  late  Mary  Church 
Terrell,  noted  Negro  leader,  educator, 
author,  and  lecturer,  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Library  by  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Phyllis  Terrell  Langston  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Covering  her  career 
from  1897  to  1954,  they  total  more 
than  14,000  pieces,  consisting  of  cor- 
respondence, scrapbooks,  newspaper 
clippings,  articles,  speeches,  photo- 
graphs, and  miscellaneous  printed  ma- 
terial. They  reflect  the  life  of  a woman 
who  devoted  herself  to  the  betterment 
of  all  peoples,  as  well  as  her  own. 

Dr.  Terrell,  who  was  born  in  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  and  graduated  from  Ober- 
lin  College,  spent  the  major  part  of  her 
life  in  Washington.  She  was  the  wife 
of  Robert  Heberton  Terrell,  judge  of 
the  Municipal  Court,  and  was  one  of 
the  first  women  appointed  to  the  Dis- 
trict Board  of  Education.  An  early 
and  ardent  advocate  of  woman  suf- 
frage, she  worked  untiringly  for  it 
through  her  association  with  such  or- 
ganizations as  the  National  Woman’s 
Parry,  the  National  Council  of  Wom- 
en, the  Women’s  International  League 
for  Peace  and  Freedom,  and  the  Na- 
tional Assocition  of  Colored  Women. 
She  was  a representative  at  the  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Women  in  Ber- 
lin ( 1904  ),  the  International  Congress 
of  Women  for  Permanent  Peace  in 
Zurich,  Switzerland  (1919),  and  the 
World  Fellowship  of  Faiths  in  Lon- 
don (1937). 

Among  her  papers  are  the  hand- 
written draft  and  typescript  copy  of 
her  autobiography,  A Colored  Woman 
in  a White  World,  for  which  H.  G. 
Wells  wrote  the  preface.  There  are 
also  letters  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Booker 
T.  Washington,  Jane  Addams,  Ruth 
Hanna  McCormick,  Robert  M.  LaFol- 
lette,  H.  G.  Wells,  Carrie  Chapman 
Catt,  Pearl  S.  Buck,  Mary  Roberts 
Rinehart,  William  L.  Langer,  and  Mary 
McLeod  Bethune. 

When  the  Terrell  papers  have  been 
organized,  they  will  be  available  in 
the  Manuscripts  Division. 

Roland  A.  Lambert 
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Oclo  ! • Octn  ! 

SrSI  BOOM  ! HAH  ! 

Octo  • Cicn  • Ar  • Ian ! 

RAII  1 KAII  ! RAir  ! 

Grct'linKS  fnjm  the  Reverend  Albert  Raffles 
Brown,  who  resides  with  his  wife.  Mary  Stickel 
Brown,  at  Salishury.  Vermont,  after  50  years 
as  a pastor  in  New  England. 


TEN  THOUSAND  STRONG 

By  DOROTHY  M.  SMITH,  ’29 


RETIRES  FROM  POST  — After  35 
years  of  service  in  the  Bureau  of 
Markets,  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Markets,  H. 
Deane  Phillips,  ’10,  is  retiring  from 
his  position  as  head  of  the  Market 
News  Service.  He  joined  the  service 
in  1919  as  assistant  director  of  the 
newly  created  bureau  and  was  named 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets 
shortly  afterwards.  An  instructor  in 
Rural  Economics  at  Cornell  Univer- 
sity from  1914  to  1917,  he  enlisted  in 
the  field  artillery  in  World  War  I 
and  was  discharged  as  first  lieuten- 
ant. He  has  won  national  recognition 
through  the  years  for  his  pioneer  ef- 
forts in  developing  a state  program 
for  improved  marketing  methods  and 
his  articles  on  marketing  topics. 


Garnet  Wilkinson  has  been  appointed  to  the 
Commissioner’s  Citizens  Advisory  Council  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Until  his  retirement  in 

1951.  lie  served  as  first  superintendent  of  schools 
in  charge  of  Negro  .schools  in  Washington. 

1905 

Rev.  William  Bayle  is  rector  of  the  Church  of 
Our  Saviour  in  DuBois,  Pa. 

The  March  issue  of  the  magazine  EDUCA- 
TION contains  an  article  by  Professor  Emeritus 
Karl  Gehrkens  entitled  “Five  Decades  of  Music 
Education.” 

Rev.  Ross  Sanderson  is  serving  as  consultant 
to  the  Department  of  Urban  Church  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches. 

1906 

Ruth  Anna  Fisher  retired  from  her  position  as 
Manuscripts  Investigator  in  the  Office  of  the 
Director  of  the  Processing  Department,  Library 
f)f  Congress,  on  Marcli  31.  Her  connection  with 
the  Library  of  Cfingress  began  in  1928  when  she 
was  appointed  to  supervise  the  work  of  copying 
materials  at  the  British  Museum  and  in  British 
archive.s  which  related  to  the  history  of  the 
United  .States.  Her  duties  in  London  continued 
until  1940  when  the  aerial  bombardments  of  the 
city  compelled  her  to  return  to  the  IBiited  States, 
where  she  organized  the  materials.  In  1949  she 
returned  to  Englaml,  staying  in  Britain  until 

1952.  .Since  then  she  has  been  engaged  in  pre- 
paring calendars  and  guifles  to  manuscript  ac- 
cessions receivefl  through  tlie  Uockefeller  Grant 
and  the  Wilbur  Fund. 


Fowler  Srnith.  x.  director  of  mu.sic  education 
m the  Detroit,  Mich.,  public  schools,  retired  on 
July  1.  Coming  to  Detroit  in  1923  as  assistant 
supervisor  of  music,  he  has  expanded  the  vocal 
and  instrumental  music  program  in  the  city 
schools  from  a part-time  teaching  as.signmcnt  to 
professional  instruction  by  full  time  music  teach- 
ers. 

1907 

Neil  McGill  spent  last  winter  at  Long  Beach, 
Calif.,  hut  returned  to  Cleveland  in  April.  His 
daughters  are  in  California  Carolyn  (Mrs. 
Kcrnan  Whitworth),  ’43.  Pacific  I'alisadcs,  and 
Miriam  (Mrs.  Edward  Strickler),  ’49,  in  An- 
aheim. 

1908 

Mrs.  Genevieve  Borgers  (Genevieve  Todd) 
has  moved  from  Chicago  to  Long  Beach,  Calif., 
where  she  has  a private  piano  class. 

1909 

The  57th  edition  of  “The  Hart  ('hart.”  pub- 
lished by  Laurance  H.  “Bill”  Hart,  x.  appeared 
in  April.  This  chart  compares  some  36  encyclo- 
pedias. summarizing  information  on  topics  cov- 
ered. price,  illustrations,  ages  for  which  suited, 
accuracy,  strong  points. 

Grace  McConnaughey  has  moved  to  a one-floor 
house  at  525  W.  6 St.,  Claremont,  Calif.,  and 
has  an  extra  bedroom  for  any  friends  coming 
her  way. 

Alma  Schultz,  head  of  the  sociology  division 
of  the  Cleveland  Public  Lilirary,  retired  on  July 
1.  “I  am  going  to  have  a good  time  right  here 
in  Cleveland,”  she  says,  “and  will  have  a hard 
time  to  keep  from  working,  with  all  the  jobs 
friends  have  lined  up  for  me.” 

1911 

Ruth  Ingram  is  a nurse  education  supervisor 
at  Koror,  West  Caroline  Islands. 

After  teaching  mathematics  for  41  years, 
Homer  Thomas  retired  in  1954.  He  had  taught 
at  Florida  A & M College,  Bethune-Cookman 
College.  Edward  Waters  College,  and  Albury 
State  College.  He  now  lives  in  the  country  near 
Troutville,  Va. 

A crabapple  tree  blooming  on  the  church  lawn 
has  inspired  Dr.  Alfred  Grant  Walton  to  write  a 
little  sermon  in  verse.  Dr.  Walton’s  poem  “A 
Siberian  Crabapple”  was  published  in  the  bul- 
letin of  his  church,  the  Flatbush  Tompkins  Con- 
gregational Church  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


1912 

Dr.  anil  Mrs.  Ernest  C.  Faust  went  to  Cali, 
Colombia,  S.A.,  in  April  for  a two  year  assign- 
ment in  the  Department  of  Preventive  Medicine 
at  the  University  of  Valle. 

Tile  third  edition  of  Legaf  Control  of  the  Press 
by  Frank  Tliayer  has  been  pulilished  by  the 
Foundation  Press,  lirooklyn,  N.  Y.  Professor 
of  journalism  and  lecturer  on  law  of  the  press  in 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  Schoof  of  Journal- 
ism, Mr.  Thayer  is  recognized  as  an  authority. 


1913 

Mrs.  Robert  Burnside  (Ethel  Beacham)  re- 
tired on  April  1 from  the  law  firm  of  Momnger 
& Burnside,  Washington.  Pa. 


Holmes  Ford,  consultant  for  the  Los  /ui- 
:s  County  Schools,  had  an  article  “Will  \ ou 
k Re-employment  After  65-70?”  in  the  lantJ- 
195(>  Let's  Live  niafrazine.  discussing  the  op- 
[unities  for  Calih^riiians. 

)r.  Paul  T.  Weeks,  chief  engineer  of  the  Rc- 
iiig  Tube  Division.  Raytheon  Corp..  retired 
Jan.  1.  Since  joining  Raytheon  ns  chief  en- 
'er  in  19''8  Dr.  Weeks  contributed  greatly 
the  general'  growth  of  the  company.  Ills 
wledge  of  the  experience  with  tube  dcsignc 
processing  made  it  possililc  for  the  company 
mmpetc  .successfully  in  the  radio  tube  field, 
■ing  World  W.ir  II,  Dr.  Weeks  was  inslrn- 
llal  in  tlie  development  of  Ilie  liroxnmty  tnse 
_•  and  Ihc  snlmiiniature  tubes  and  transistors. 
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1914 

Mrs.  William  l^artlctt  (Ethel  Hyde)  writes 
from  Millowan  Farm.  Urigus,  Newfoundland : 
••Wish  I could  come  i>ack  for  a commencement, 
hut  our  husiest  time  on  the  farm  is  just  at  Dial 
time.  Maybe  by  the  time  we  have  our  50th  re- 
union. I ll  be  clear  of  active  farm  management 
and  can  attend.” 

1915 

Mrs.  John  W.  Love  (Margaret  McRoberts) 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  2000  member 
Women’s  City  Club  of  Cleveland. 

1916 

Dr.  Clarence  Hufford  has  received  a medal  and 
certificate  “in  recognition  of  his  imnor'ant  con- 
tribution in  the  control  of  cancer”  from  the 
American  Cancer  Society.  The  fourth  Ohioan 
to  receive  this  citation  since  its  presentation  was 
started  about  20  years  ago,  Dr.  Hufford  helped 
form  the  (^hio  Division  of  ACS,  has  been  chair- 
man of  the  cancer  committee  of  the  Ohio  State 
Rfedical  Association,  is  a past  president  of  the 
Toledo  Academy  of  Medicine  and  is  now  presi- 
dent of  the  Radiological  Society  of  North 
America. 

Thomas  Phillips  received  the  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Science  at  the  Founder’s  Day  Con- 
vocation of  Marietta  College  (Ohio)  on  Feb.  14, 

1917 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  McPhec  (Mary  Ziegler. 
’18)  of  Princeton.  N.  J.,  have  a new  grandson, 
Tylor  Burton,  born  March  18.  Their  daughter 
r^aura  (Mrs.  Tylor  Burton)  lives  in  Glendale. 
O.,  and  has  two  older  children,  Spence,  5,  and 
Laurie,  3.  Their  oldest  son,  Henry,  Jr.,  is  as- 
sistant to  Dr.  Gabriel  Ilange  on  the  White 
House  staff.  He  was  married  on  May  19  to 
Joanne  Lambert  of  Louisville,  Ky.  Their  son 
John  is  in  New  York  City,  writing  TV  plays  for 
the  Robert  Montgomery  show. 

1919 

Herbert  P.  Lansdale,  Jr.,  general  secretary  of 
the  international  committee  of  the  YMCA.  re- 
cently completed  a three  month  tour  of  31,000 
miles,  covering  the  YMCA  World  Centennial 
and  60  World  Service  YMCAs  in  Asia  and 
Europe.  The  world  service  program  aids  and 
cooperates  with  YMCA  movements  in  over  30 
different  countries. 

1920 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duff  S.  Hansen  of  Claremont, 
Calif.,  welcomed  their  fourth  grandchild,  and 
first  granddaughter,  ATaren  Elizabeth  Armstrong, 
on  April  9,  Maren’s  parents  are  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Armstrong,  Jr.,  (Maren  Hansen,  ’51),  of 
Ontario,  Calif. 

Edward  B.  Wilber,  treasurer  of  the  Aluminum 
Company  of  America,  has  been  elected  a vice 
president  of  the  company. 

1921 

Kenneth  S,  Cole  has  been  elected  to  mem- 
bership in  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  the 
highest  ranking  scientific  body  in  the  U.  S.  Dr. 
Cole  is  Director  of  the  Laboratory  of  Biophysics, 
National  Institute  of  Neurology,  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health. 

1922 

Sherman  Brown  is  conducting  a six-weeks  tour 
of  Latin  America  this  summer  for  U.  S.  teachers. 
The  tour  is  sponsored  by  the  National  Education 
Association  and  will  cover  Panama,  Peru,  Brazil, 
Uruguay,  Argentina,  Chile,  Ecuador  and  Colom- 
bia. Sherman  is  head  of  the  modern  language 
department  of  Knox  College,  Galesburg,  111. 

The  Laurence  MePhee  family  has  bought  a 
new  home  at  46  Upland  Ave.,  Youngstown,  O., 
and  announce  that  Oberlin  friends  arc  always 
welcome. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Roberts  (Katherine  Matter)  spent 
last  winter  in  Tucson,  Ariz,,  but  has  returned  to 
her  home  in  Duluth,  Minn.,  for  the  summer. 

1923 

Mrs.  R.  A.  Fairley  (Gladys  Wilkinson)  has  3 
sons — Alvin,  a graduate  of  Howard  University, 
now  in  newspaper  circulation  work,  Richard,  a 
1955  Dartmouth  graduate,  and  Paul,  Oberlin, 
'59  (fourth  generation  of  her  family  to  attend 
Oberlin).  “I  married  a Presbyterian  minister 


and  for  the  past  quarter  of  a century  have  lieen 
active  in  work  in  the  T’resbytcrian  church.  Ever 
since  1 graduated  1 have  been  leaching  malhe- 
matics-  -iwo  years  at  Hampton  Institute,  Vir- 
ginia, and  since  1925  in  the  Washington  Public 
Schools.  In  1949  1 was  promoted  to  assislanl 
principal  at  Dunbar  High  School.” 

On  May  15  Mildred  Jay  received  the  Brother- 
hood Award  of  the  Home  Furnishings  Indus- 
tries of  tin*  National  Conference  of  ( hristians 
aiul  Jews.  Miss  Jay  has  done  outstanding  work 
for  the  organization  for  many  years  and  this  trib- 
ute is  a mark  of  the  industry’s  affection  and 
respect. 

Harold  S.  Wood,  vice-president  of  Beloit  Col- 
lege. was  elected  vice-president  of  the  4lh  Dis- 
trict and  member  of  the  Council  at  the  recent 
annual  convention  of  the  N.  C.  A.  A.  in  Los 
Angeles. 

1924 

Ray  F.  Brown  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
doctor  of  music  from  the  University  of  the  South, 
Scwance.  Tenn.,  at  their  Commencement  on  June 
11.  Ray  is  instructor  in  church  music  and  or- 
ganist at  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York  City.  For  ten  years  after  graduating  from 
Oberlin  he  was  director  of  music  at  Fisk  Uni- 
versity, then  studied  in  England  with  Sir  Sid- 
ney Nicholson  at  the  Royal  School  of  Church 
Alusic.  He  has  been  on  the  faculty  of  General 
Theological  Seminary  .since  1934.  Ray  is  auth- 
or of  “Tlie  Oxford  American  Psalter,”  used  in- 
creasingly in  seminaries  and  parish  churches  as 
the  aulhorilalive  pointing  for  Anglican  Chant. 

Ruth  Gibson  is  instructor  in  design  fundamen- 
tals. enamel  and  jewelry,  and  supervisor  of  the 
Saturday  program  for  school  children  at  tlie  Fort 
Wayne  (Ind.)  Art  School.  She  finds  it  very 
pleasant  to  be  paid  for  doing  what  one  thorough- 
ly enjoys!  T.,ast  summer  she  travelled  in  Scan- 
dinavia, studying  their  arts  and  crafts. 

“After  eight  years  fighting  Pittsburgh  traffic 
we  have  retired  to  central  Alichigan,”  write  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Max  Molyneaux  (Betty  Black.  ’23). 
Max  is  head  of  the  English  department  at  Alma 
Ckdlege.  Their  new  address  — 740  State  St.. 
Alma,  Mich. 

Don  Hanawalt  was  elected  president  of  the 
Paul  Bunyan  Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica at  the  annual  meeting  on  May  15th.  The 
Paul  Bunyan  Council,  with  headquarters  in  Mid- 
land. serves  seven  counties  in  central  Michigan 
and  has  seventy-two  scouting  units  at  the  pres- 
ent time, 

1925 

Since  July,  1955.  Oscar  E.  Hubbard  has  been 
head  of  the  mental  health  program  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Alaska.  He  travels  over  much  of  a 
territory  nearly  one-fifth  the  size  of  the  U.  S. 
and  finds  “it’s  still  odd  to  be  a dis-enfranchised 
citizen.”  His  headquarters  are  in  Anchorage, 
Alaska, 

Hazel  Rickard  has  moved  into  a new  coopera- 
tive apartment  building  on  the  Detroit  River 
(8900  E.  Jefferson  St.,  Detroit,  Mich.). 

Williams  College  has  received  a special  grant 
from  the  National  Science  Foundation  to  carry 
on  a three-year  program  of  research  on  the  func- 
tions of  the  thyroid  gland.  The  research  will  be 
ilone  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Allyn  Waterman, 
professor  of  biology. 

1926 

Clarence  J.  Amstutz  received  the  “Hall  of 
Honor  Award”  for  1956  from  the  Equitable  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  Iowa  at  their  annual  con- 
vention in  April.  “Stutz”  has  been  with  the 
Youngstown.  O..  agency  of  the  company  since 
1927.  The  award  is  the  highest  individual  rec- 
ognition for  a field  underwriter  and  is  given  to 
the  outstanding  agent.  Length  of  service,  pro- 
duction, conservation  of  business,  service  to 
clients,  and  all  the  general  (lualities  of  a good 
agent  are  taken  into  consideration  in  making  the 
award. 

Lydia  Baer  retired  from  Swarthmore  College 
in  June,  1955,  She  spent  the  winter  in  Florida 
and  has  returned  to  Wallingford,  Pa.,  to  the 
home  she  shares  with  Emma  Abbett.  “Present 
plans  uncertain  but  full  of  ideas  for  a bright 
future.” 

Mrs.  Gwenn  Garber  (Gwenn  Gilbert)  is  “still 
living  on  a bu.sy.  ihorofare  out  of  Dayton,  O.. 
still  playing  fiddle  in  Dayton  Pbilharmonic  (23rd 
year),  and  now  grandmother — an  adorable  16 
month  grandson,  whose  dad  is  preparing  fot 


medical  school  at  Ohio  State.  The  other  son, 
Dick,  is  doing  (h)Ctor  technician  at  Tripler  Hos- 
pital in  Honolulu  for  Uncle  Sam,” 

Mr.  ami  Mr.s.  J,  Austin  Kerr  (Janet  Mac- 
Lcnnan)  spent  four  years  in  I’oona.  India,  where 
Mr.  Kerr  wa.s  director  of  the  Virus  Research 
Outer,  established  by  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion and  the  Indian  (.‘ouncil  of  Medical  Research. 
They  returned  to  the  States  a year  ago  ami  arc 
settled  at  3607  Chevy  Chase  Lake  Drive,  Chevy 
Chase,  Md,  Mr.  Kerr  has  been  “loaned”  by 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  to  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Sanitary  Bureau,  as  consultant  on  yellow 
fever  and  related  virus  diseases,  and  travels  a 
good  deal.  Their  daughter  Sally  has  just  com- 
pleted her  junior  year  at  Belhesda-Chevy  Chase 
High  School  and  son,  John,  graduated  from 
Cornell  University  in  1955,  is  stationed  at  Fort 
Dix.  N.  J. 

Wilbur  H.  Rowand,  director  of  music  at  I'irst 
Presbyterian  Church,  Macon,  Ga.,  and  formerly 
head  of  the  music  department  at  Wesleyan  Col- 
lege (Ga.),  will  become  head  of  the  department 
of  music  at  the  University  of  Alabama  on  Sep- 
tember 1 . 

1927 

Report  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Gurney 
(Alice  Kerschner,  ’28)  : “The  last  four  years 

we’ve  made  a number  of  long  freighter  trips, 
around  the  world  on  an  English  ship,  to  Africa 
on  an  American  line,  spent  a winter  in  Mexico, 
and  returned  the  middle  of  March  from  a 
months  trip  on  a Norwegian  freighter  around 
South  America.  The  middle  of  March  we  settled 
down  to  semi-retirement  living  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia (Fallbrook,  Calif.).  We  have  a few  acres 
of  avocados  to  keep  Tom’s  green  thumb  busy  and 
Alice  is  enjoying  freedom  from  civic  responsibili- 
ties, We’re  looking  forward  to  a visit  from 
Jean,  ’53,  and  her  husband,  Robert  Rigler,  in 
September,  when  they’ll  come  from  Honolulu  to 
attend  a medical  meeting  in  Los  Angeles.” 

John  P.  Knight,  formerly  marketing  manager, 
Special  Products  and  Accounts,  Domestic  Mar- 
keting Department  of  Gulf  Oil  Corporation,  has 
been  assigned  to  the  staff  of  the  vice  president 
of  the  department.  In  his  new  position,  he  will 
handle  special  assignments  in  all  phases  of  do- 
mestic marketing. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tadafumi  Mikuriya  (Anna 
Schwenk)  of  Morrisville.  Pa.,  celebrated  two 
Commencements  in  June.  Their  daughter,  Mary 
Jane,  graduated  from  Pembroke  College,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  on  June  4 and  their  son,  Tod,  grad- 
uated from  Reed  College,  Portland,  Ore,,  on 
June  10. 

A program  of  compositions  by  Mrs.  Paul  Reed 
(Grace  Good)  was  presented  in  May  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Alumnae  Chapter  of  Mu  Phi  Epsilon. 

1929 

For  the  past  six  years  Mrs.  Robert  Fugate 
(Martha  Messerly)  has  been  organist  of  Upper 
Ridgewood  Community  Church,  Ridgewood,  N. 
J. 

1930 

Mary  E,  Blake  left  Minneapolis  recently  to 
accept  a position  as  social  worker  with  the  Chil- 
dren’s Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Emmett  Brown  (Lina  Yeager) 
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have  Imilt  a split-level  combination  dental  office 
and  home  in  Uniontown,  Pa. 

Bernard  “Bun”  Gladieux,  who  is  consultant 
on  fiscal  policy  to  the  Philippine  government, 
I'.as  agreed  to  stay  in  the  Philippines  until  Jan- 
uary, 1957.  Persis  (Skilliter.  K)  and  the  boys 
will  return  via  Europe,  leaving  in  mid-December, 
and  reaching  Scarsdale  about  Feb.  1.  In  the 
nieanlinie.  tliey  arc  looking  forward  to  a summer 
vacation  visit  with  lUin.  Jr.,  who  is  stiulying  at 
Harvard. 

In  seven  weekly  articles  this  spring  in  the 
rhristian  vSciencc  Monitor.  Elvajean  Hall  wrote 
of  her  “.Shoestring  Safari  to  Europe.”  on  which 
she  traveled  some  25,000  miles  for  7 weeks  on 
$1800.  Elvajean  is  the  coordinator  of  School 
Library  Services  in  Newton.  Mass. 

Williard  V.  Quine,  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Harvard,  has  been  named  Edgar  Pierce  profes- 
sor of  philosophy.  An  authority  on  logic  and 
semantics.  Willard  will  be  a member  of  the  In- 
stitute for  Advanced  Study  at  Princeton  Uni- 
versity during  1956-57. 

1931 

“After  a strenuous  winter  of  driving  back  and 
forth  to  Roanoke  to  my  teaching  work  five  days 
a week.”  writes  Gertrude  Hickin.  “I  am  now 
running  the  farm  and  getting  a m(^untain  retreat 
business  underway  at  Bent  Mountain.  Va.  Stop 
and  see  me — 25  miles  south  of  Roanoke,  on 
the  Blue  Rulge  Parkwav.  tn'ar  the  first  Over 
Look  and  Sweet  Annie  Hollow.” 

Mr.  and  I\Irs.  Robert  Kichl  (Mary  Spear) 
have  built  a new  home  at  87  Pine  Grove  Ave., 
Summit.  N.  J.  Mary  is  now  president  of  the 
Summit  Newcomers  Club. 

1932 

Sybil  Astleford  is  teaching  third  grade  in  Elm- 
hurst. 111. 

Rev,  Hilo  Himeno,  tx.  who  has  been  a grad- 
uate student  at  Drew  XTniversity  during  the  past 
year,  will  return  to  Hawaii  in  August  to  be  pas- 
tor of  the  Kailna  Community  Methodist  Church, 
Lanikau.  Oahu. 

Harry  Thomsen  and  wife  (Anna  Miriam 
Johnson  x'34)  attended  the  convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Petroleum  Geologists 
in  Chicago  April  22-26.  They  flew  on  to  Cleve- 
land and  Oberlin  to  visit  their  parents  before  re- 
turning to  Billings.  Mont.,  where  Harry  is  Di- 
vision Exploration  Manager  for  Shell  Oil  Co. 

1933 

Mrs.  Frederick  T')ickerson  (Jane  Morrison) 
writes:  “We  have  moved  to  .1023  44th  St..  N. 
W..  Washington.  D.  C.,  and  are  delighted  with 
the  newer  house.  I have  been  president  of  our 
Mothers’  Class  at  our  church  this  past  year,  am 
active  in  the  Oberlin  College  club,  and  am  still 
taking  school  children  through  the  National  Gal- 
lery under  the  auspices  of  the  Junior  League.” 

ar'-t  P-^’"  has  a new  iob  as  director  of 
Camp  Blazing  Trail  at  Denmark,  Me.  The  camp 
was  recently  purchased  by  the  Boston  YWCA 
to  replace  Camp  Gay  wood  at  Oakland,  Me.,  and 
will  be  open  to  campers  aged  12-16  during  July 
and  August.  Plans  for  a year-round  building 
have  been  drawn  and  to  enable  the  YWCA  to 
make  use  of  the  camp  for  conferences,  skiing, 
and  outings.  For  the  past  ten  years,  Margaret 
has  been  in  Mexico,  as  advisory  secretary  for 
the  ^’WCAs  there. 

1934 

Frances  Cassard  has  been  api)ointed  assistant 
professor  of  music  at  the  International  Chris- 
tian University  in  Japan  and  will  begin  a three 
year  teaching  assignment  there  on  Sept.  1. 

PU^ard  Cu — ‘‘nt  received  on«*  of  tlv*  19^5  Hnn- 
croft  Prizes,  given  annually  since  1948  by  Col- 
umbia University  “for  distinguished  writings  in 
American  history,”  for  the  book  “Last  Full 
Measure:  Lincoln  the  President,”  which  he  and 
the  late  J.  G.  Randall  wrote.  The  award  carries 
a stipeml  of  $2000.  Dick  is  head  of  the  history 
ami  p'ditical  science  department  of  the  Wfiman’s 
Crdlege.  University  of  i\V)rth  Carolina. 

Robert  Durand  has  been  teaching  in  the  over- 
seas program  of  the  University  of  Maryland  for 
the  pa.st  three  years.  He  has  spent  four  months 
in  .Saudi  Arabia,  eight  months  in  England,  and 
the  rest  of  the  time  in  various  ijlaces  in  Germany, 
with  vacations  “at  home”  in  Bologna,  Italy, 
with  his  wife  and  family. 


HONORED  at  a testimonial  dinner 
given  by  the  Weedsport  (N.  Y.) 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  D.  Clifford 
Jones,  ’05,  was  lauded  for  his  half 
century  of  civic  activities,  in  all 
phases  of  the  community  life.  Active 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Ma- 
sons, the  Lions,  the  Boy  Scouts,  Mr. 
Jones  headed  numerous  drives  for  the 
Red  Cross  and  other  organizations, 
and  served  for  21  years  on  the  school 
board.  In  paying  tribute  to  his 
achievements,  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce presented  him  a plaque  “as  a 
memento  to  his  all-round  service  to 
the  community.” 


After  teaching  English  at  Stadium  High 
School  in  Tacoma,  Wash.,  during  the  past  year, 
Harriet  Gipson  is  going  to  Honolulu  to  teach 
English  at  Punahou  School  during  1956-57.  She 
has  now  fully  recovered  from  the  auto  accident 
of  two  years  ago. 

Walter  Pippert  has  been  executive  secretary 
of  the  llnitnd  Familv  nnd  Child  ron’s  Soc’f'*v  of 
Plainfield,  N.  J.,  since  October.  1952,  In  March 
he  was  appointed  a member  of  the  Plainfield 
Civil  Rights  Commission. 

Mrs.  Berthhold  Richter  (Anne  Partridge)  is 
teaching  first  grade  at  Dawes  School,  Evans- 
ton. 111. 

1935 

Thomas  A.  Brown  is  the  new  TireshUnt  of  the 
T.  W.  Grogan  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  one 
of  the  largest  real  estate  and  property  manage- 
ment firms  in  Ohio,  following  a major  reorgani- 
zation in  December.  A graduate  of  the  Western 
Reserve  Law  School.  Thomas  joined  the  Grogan 
Company  in  1951,  after  being  associated  for  sev- 
eral years  with  Davis  and  Young,  and  Thomp- 
son, Hine.  and  Flory,  Cleveland  law  firms.  He 
is  a former  law  director  of  University  Heights, 
a 32d  degree  Mason,  and  a member  of  A1  Koran 
Shrine. 

Everett  R.  Haines,  t,  has  retired  from  the 
ministry  because  of  illness  but  is  feeling  much 
better.  lie  is  running  the  Green  Gables  Motel 
and  .Sohio  filling  station  at  Minerva,  O.,  which 
his  son  owns  and  hopes  soon  to  be  able  to  do 
some  supply  preaching. 

1936 

Vivian  Everhard  writes  that  since  1953  she 
Ikis  been  Mrs.  Charles  ICdwarrl  Griffin  and  that 
they  have  a daughter,  Cynthia  Kay,  now  1 J/j 
years  old.  After  leaving  Oberlin,  Vivian  work- 
eil  in  tlie  family  firm.  ICverhard  Manufacturing 
('<)..  in  Canton,  until  the  business  sold  to  Repub- 
lic .Steel  (*orii.  in  194.1.  Her  father  and  she  then 
went  into  business  together,  making  tools  for 
rubber  companies  as  Everhard  Products.  Inc. 
.She  is  secretary  of  the  company,  handling  her 
wtirk  now  from  home.  She  has  also  been  or- 


Kanist  and  choir  director  at  First  Lutheran 
Lhurch  in  ( anton.  for  i3  years.  lier  hushanci 
IS  a cost  accountant  with  Berger  Manufacturing 
iiivision  of  Keinililic  Steel  Corp. 


rr  if  , . ■ ■ >ve  arc 

\ cry  old  fa.sluoncd  and  like  lots  of  space  so  we 
left  our  small  one-floor  plan  and  completely  re- 
modeled and  redecorated  a large  two-story  (vin- 
tage of  1921).  riiirty  f{jot  living  room  and 
separate  flining  rfinm  are  w’ondcrful  for  parties 
and  my  all  birch  kitchen  is  a classic.  1 think-  fo- 
I designed  it.  Dick  is  now  president  of  the  Build- 
ing (Center.” 


Everett  "W.  Lampson  has  become  a general 
partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Knepper,  White,  Rich- 
ards, Miller  iS:  Roberts  in  (V)lumhus.  (). 

Dr.  Carroll  A.  Peabody  is  radiologist  at  Peters- 
burg (Va.)  General  Tfospital  and  is  in  charge 
of  the  hospital  s school  for  X-ray  technicians. 


1937 

An  oil  painting  by  Mrs.  Joseph  .Aiiplcwhitc 
rRhoa  Oana)  ws  <‘xliibi*M  the  National 
Orange  Show  in  Redlands.  Calif.,  in  March.  .She 
is  an  a.ssistanl  professor  of  art  at  the  University 
of  Redlands.  The  painting  is  captioned  “Market 
Shadows.” 

Rev,  Lester  A.  Hill,  t,  and  his  wife  moved  to 
a pari.sh  in  Chebanse,  HI.,  in  September,  1954. 
after  being  near  Liberty,  Ind.,  for  7^  years. 
All  their  cliildren  are  away  from  home  — the 
three  girls  are  married,  and  Lester,  Jr.,  is  station- 
ed at  Fort  Benning  for  his  Army  service. 

Dr.  J.  Raymond  Stacy  has  opened  offices  at 
415  N.W.  12  St.,  Oklahoma  City  and  has  been 
appointed  assistant  professor  of  surgery  at  the 
JTniversity  of  Oklahoma  School  of  Medicine. 
The  Stacys  have  five  children,  who  will  soon  be 
ready  for  college. 


1938 

Tohn  W.  Baur^hm*'"'.  v.  is  d'’--'c'o'‘  of  thr'  AV  -. 
ander  Home  in  Charlotte.  N,  C.  The  children’s 
h.ome  is  supported  by  the  Presbyterian  Churches 
of  Mecklenburg  County.  John  hopes  to  make 
the  home  a center  for  treatment  for  mentally  di.s- 
turbed  children. 

Marian  Emerine  is  spending  three  months  trav- 
eling in  Norway,  Sweden,  Finland.  Austria,  and 
Germany,  and  attending  the  Grieg.  Stockholm, 
Sibelius  and  Mozart  Music  Festivals. 

Mrs.  T.  IT.  Harbaugh  (Kay  Thompson) 
writes:  “In  November  we  were  transferred  from 
Toledo,  O..  by  the  Owens-Illinois  Glass  Com- 
pany, and  chose  to  live  in  Winnetka.  111.  My 
husband,  Ted,  is  mid-west  regional  manager  for 
L’’'b~-'  Glass.  Our  bovs.  Br’’C''.  12.  John.  11. 
and  Ross,  6.  are  enjoying  the  excellent  schools 
here.  And  for  me.  best  of  all.  there  is  a string 
quartet  player  in  every  block!” 

Chaplain  James  Morrill  has  been  assigned  to 
the  82nd  Airborne  Division  with  headquarters  at 
Fort  Bragg,  N.  C..  and  has  completed  his 
“jump”  training  with  5 qualifying  parachute 
jumps.  Mrs.  l^Iorrill  (Katherine  Borroff,  ’37) 
is  having  an  opportunity  to  make  use  of  her  mu- 
sic — singing,  playing  string  bass  and  piano  in 
Fayetteville  and  Fort  Bragg  groups.  They  have 
four  daughters.  11,  9,  6.  and  3.  who  help  make 
life  interesting. 

Mrs.  J.  G,  Prather  (Jane  Stoltz)  reports: 
“The  end  of  January  we  moved  into  our  first 
house  (in  Whittier,  Calif.)  about  20  miles  from 
the  Los  Angeles  City  Hall,  where  my  husband 
works.  This  seems  almost  like  the  country  to 
us  after  a series  of  apartments  close  to  downtown 
LA.  Needless  to  say,  the  children  enjoy  the 
yard  as  much  as  we  do.  Ann  (16  months)  thinks 
the  dirt  is  delicious.  Barbara  (3Tj  yrs.) 
the  dirt  all  over  her.  hut  usually  manages  to 
keep  it  out  of  her  mouth.” 

Mrs.  Norman  Preble  (Josephine  Nees)  writes: 
“Wc  have  three  children,  two  hoys  and  a girl, 
ages  13,  11.  and  7.  In  order  to  he  closer  to 
.Northeastern  Universbv  in  Boston,  we  have 
moved  to  Needlritn.  Mass.  I was  nlr-Ked  to  find 
that  one  of  our  neighbors  was  an  Oberlin  friend, 
lean  Davidson  Rand.  xM9.  Jean  ami  I both 
lived  at  Dascomh  in  M6-M7.  1 am  using  my 

Conservatory  education  and  teaching  piami. 

Mrs.  Slci>lien  Stevens  (Stephanie  Kinsley)  and 
her  chil<lren.  Karen  and  Nyc,  vi.sitccl  her  sister 
and  family  in  Denmark  during  the  .spring.  1 he 
children  attended  the  International  School  in 
Copenhagen  and  during  vacatioms  they  toured 
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in  (Jcrmany  and  Italy  and  spent  a week  skiing 
in  Switzerland. 

1939 

Ellsworth  Carlson,  associate  professor  of  his- 
tory at  Oberlin,  has  received  a Fulbright  award 
and  is  spetnling  the  summer  and  first  semester 
next  year  as  a lecturer  at  the  Institute  of  Asian 
Studies.  University  of  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Holmes  (Jane  Robbins) 
are  living  in  Cedar  Falls.  Iowa.  George  is  di- 
rector of  college  relations  at  the  Iowa  State 
Teachers  College  and  is  chairman  this  year  of 
the  public  relations  committee  of  the  American 
Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education. 

Mrs.  C.  Benson  Keeney,  Jr.  (Shirley  Wight, 
x),  past  president  of  the  Junior  Service  League 
of  Summit,  N.  J.,  is  manager  of  the  Summit 
Thrift  Shop  for  1956. 

David  W.  Newcomb  has  been  promoted  to 
product  manager,  in  charge  of  electrical  con- 
nector sales,  at  Scintilla  Division  of  Bendix 
Aviation  Corp. 

Dr.  and  Mr-i.  N’e-n-il  Ort  (Lor-ene  Love)  have 
been  appointed  to  the  faculty  of  the  Mansfield 
branch  of  Bowling  Green  State  University,  with 
the  rank  of  assistant  professor  of  education. 
Mr.  Ort  will  supervise  student  teaching  for  the 
branch  and  Mrs.  Ort  will  teach  courses  at  the 
branch  and  University  extension  classes. 

W.  Robert  Rich  is  general  sales  manager  of 
Associated  Artists  Productions,  Inc.,  New  York 
City. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Schneider  (Dot  Jones)  and 
their  two  sons  have  been  spending  the  past  year 
in  Germany.  Carl  is  associate  professor  of 
political  science  at  the  University  of  Nebraska 
and  was  granted  a Woods  Fellowship  for  1955- 
56.  Interested  in  the  German  political  parties 
(his  Ph.D.  thesis  was  on  this  subject),  he  has 
spent  the  year  studying  the  post-war  parties 
and  tracing  the  rise  of  the  anti-democratic  par- 
ties. The  Schneiders  will  return  to  Lincoln 
Neb.,  early  in  September. 

Constance  Warner  and  Walter  Degli  of 
Switzerland  were  married  last  August  in  New 
Zealand,  where  Connie  was  working  as  a public 
health  nurse  and  Walter  as  a mechanical  engi- 
neer. They  arrived  in  California  in  December 
and  have  bought  a home  in  Cupertino,  near 
Sunnyvale,  where  Walter  is  working  for  the 
Westinghouse  Corp. 

1940 

Dr.  Leonard  Dart,  assistant  professor  of  phys- 
ics at  Claremont  Men’s  College  (Calif.),  is  con- 
ducting research  on  a grant  from  the  Dow  Chem- 
ical Company.  He  is  studying  the  molecular 
structure  of  such  materials  as  wood,  paper,  hair, 
rubber  and  textile  fibers  to  determine  the  me- 
chanical properties  under  changes  in  temperature, 
swelling,  stretching,  and  timing, 

John  Gibbud,  m.  has  been  transferred  to  the 
Textile  Division  of  the  Owens-Corning  Fiber- 
glas  Corp.,  “located  back  home  in  New  England 
as  project  manager  for  a new  product,”  He  lives 
at  624  Fruit  Hill  Ave.,  North  Providence,  R.  I., 
and  would  enjoy  hearing  from  any  Oberlinians 
in  the  vicinity. 

Rev,  Lloyd  Gressle,  rector  of  St,  John’s  Epis- 
copal Church,  Sharon,  Pa.,  since  1948,  has  been 
appointed  dean  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St. 
John  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  will  begin  his 
new  duties  in  midAugust.  Lloyd  and  Margue'- 
itc  (Kirkpatrick)  have  three  children  --  Richard, 
11.  Kay.  9.  and  Mark.  5. 

Ralph  Knapp,  assistant  profes.sor  of  coordina- 
tion at  the  I’niversity  of  Cincinnati  College  of 
Engineering,  has  been  recovering  from  an  at- 
tack of  polio  suffered  last  September.  Although 
confined  to  a wheel  chair  at  Good  Samaritan 
Hospital  during  the  school  year,  he  has  been 
carrying  on  his  work,  interviewing  students  and 
helping  arrange  the  co-op  jobs  for  electrical  en- 
gineering students. 

Lt.  Col.  and  Mrs.  F.  Rudolph  Schmidt  (Kath- 
er  ne  FnlV-)  aniiouncf’  the  birth  of  their  fifth 
son.  Paul  Rutlolph.  at  Pcppcrrell  .\ir  Force  Base 
Hospital,  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland,  on  April 
24.  Paul’s  brothers  are  Christopher,  12,  Carl, 
10,  Richard,  8,  anti  Michael,  6.  Rudy  has  one 
more  year  to  serve  at  Pcijperrell  and  is  now 
comptroller  of  the  64th  Air  Division. 

Ellis  “Bud”  Sprungcr,  Jr.,  has  been  transfer- 
red from  Cleveland  to  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  by 
the  Associated  Press. 


1941 

Lt.  Col.  Robert  Beers  writes;  “We  recently 
moved  to  Denver  from  Randoli)h  Field,  Texas, 
My  new  job  is  Director  of  the  Maintenance  Lab- 
oratory of  the  Air  Force  Personnel  and  Training 
Research  Center  of  the  Air  Research  and  De- 
velopment Command  — a big  name  for  a needed 
research  effort  to  make  maintenance  training 
more  effective  in  less  time  as  Air  I'orce  weapon 
systems  become  more  and  more  complex.  Steven, 
4.  and  Gail,  3,  are  looking  forward  to  No.^  3’s 
arrival  in  June.  Thus  Ev  (Evelyn  Gracey,  43) 
regrets  we  won’t  make  it  to  Oberlin  for  reunion 
this  year.  But  we  are  expecting  West  Coast 
travelers  en  route  to  reunion  to  pay  us  a call. 

Philip  Best  is  assistant  professor  of  art  at  the 
Eastern  Tennessee  State  College.  A collection 
of  his  paintings  and  drawings  was  on  display  at 
the  college  art  gallery  during  April.  His  paint- 
ings range  in  setting  from  Puerto  Rican  villages 
to  local  and  metropolitan  American  areas.  Prior 
to  coming  to  Eastern  Tennessee  last  fall,  Phil 
taught  at  Pratt  Institute.  St.  Louis  Music  ami 
Arts  College,  and  the  Polytechnic  Institute  in 
San  Germain,  Puerto  Rica. 

Mrs.  Tanju  Ergil  (Helen  Martin)  is  teac’i- 
ing  at  the  Kathryn  Branson  School  in  Ross, 
Calif. 

Mrs.  William  Goodman  (June  Karelsen) 
writes  from  Danbury,  Conn. : “With  a total  of 
5 children  (Louis,  13,  Michael,  9]/^,  Kitty,  8, 
Douglas.  4J4,  and  Susie,  2)  my  thoughts  return 
to  the  training  received  in  Oberlin  in  zoology 
— have  great  plans  to  turn  science  teacher  again 
when  Susie  gets  off  to  school.  Meantime,  writ- 
ing school  pamphlets,  busy  in  Democratic  poli- 
tics, den  mother,  youth  group  leader — anything 

WAR  and  PEACE 


“As  Director  of  Radiobiologi- 
cal Research  at  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  under 
sponsorship  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  it  is  my 
urgent  duty  to  try  to  find  some 
means  of  protecting  those  who 
may  be  exposed  to  ionizing  ra- 
diations in  such  an  attack.  Re- 
search has  revealed  some  drugs 
which,  if  present  in  the  body  at 
the  time  of  radiation  exposure, 
will  give  some  degree  of  protec- 
tion against  death,  but  thus  far 
no  practical  means  has  been 
found  to  salvage  the  lives  of 
those  already  exposed  to  a 
lethal  level  of  radiation.  . . . 

“There  is  no  question  but  that 
civilization  would  progress 
many  times  as  fast  if  we  could 
divert  the  energies  involved  in 
preparedness  for  nuclear  war- 
fare to  the  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  energy.  To  this  end 
President  Eisenhower  has  given 
much  attention,  even  before  he 
was  President.  Last  April,  at 
the  request  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  I was  asked  to 
visit  eleven  laboratories  in 
Europe  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
changing ideas  on  the  peaceful 
uses  of  atomic  energy,  and  par- 
ticularly to  aid  certain  labora- 
tories in  organizing  equipment 
and  a program  for  radiation  re- 
search. Such  a mission  proved 
to  be  valuable  beyond  all  costs, 
and  will  be  repeated  around 
the  world.” 

Dr.  Roberts  Rugh,  ’26 


lo  (Ifj  with  cbibimi  - romifcticul  delegate  to 
tlie  While  House  (%>nfereJice  on  Education.” 

'Pile  Judson  Leonards  have  movcfl  into  a hcimc 
at  266  North  Mfjiintain  Ave.,  Upper  Montclair, 
N.  J.  Jiuld  became  Boy  Scout  executive  in 
Montclair  last  fall,  and  the  family  visited  his 
parents  in  .Scarsdalc,  N.  Y.,  while  househunting. 

The  Leonards  have  three  children,  Marianne, 
4.  David,  Ika,  and  James,  8 months  old, 

James  T.  Stromquist  is  working  for  Coronet 
Films  of  Chicago.  He  is  in  Huroiie  this  sum- 
mer, making  pictures  and  will  be  there  until 
November. 

1942 

Rev,  Dugald  Chaffee  became  pastor  of  East 
Presbyterian  Cburcb,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  in  April. 
After  receiving  his  II. D.  degree  from  Union  'Plte- 
ological  Seminary  in  1945,  he  served  as  pastor  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Orrville,  O., 
and  as  pastor  of  the  Kaufman- Van-Zandt  Larg- 
er Parish  in  Kemp,  Texas.  He  then  returned 
to  Union  for  graduate  study,  receiving  his  Mas- 
ter of  Sacred  Theology  degree  in  1955.  and  serv- 
ing as  pastor  of  the  Turn-of-the-River  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Stamford,  Conn,  Mrs.  Chaffee 
(Katherine  Wright,  x’44)  is  a graduate  of  the 
College  of  Wooster.  They  have  two  children, 
Bruce,  5,  and  Susan.  1 year. 

Mr  and  Mrs,  Robert  Coplin  announce  the  birth 
of  their  second  daughter,  l^iane  Susan.  Their 
first  child,  Laurie  Ann,  is  two  years  old.  Bob 
is  vice  president  of  Martin  A,  Pokrass,  Inc., 
merchandising  counsel,  in  New  York  City, 

1943 

Mrs.  Marc  Chavannes  (Marie  Lister)  gave  a 
Town  Hall  Recital  on  Feb,  7. 

Daniel  Cowgill  lias  left  the  Burroughs  Cor- 
poration for  a job  with  ARMA. 

Mary  Dewar  is  a missionar>'  nurse  in  Angola, 
Africa,  working  at  the  Dondi  Hospital.  “By 
most  people,  we  are  considered  off  in  the  bush 
. . . actually  we  are  only  100  miles  south  of  the 
railway  which  bisects  the  country,  but  there  ar? 
no  settlements  in  that  100  miles,  so  our  mail 
comes  to  us  on  foot  and  our  shopping  is  done 
once  every  few  months  on  a big  spree  to  the 
“city.”  . . , We  are  in  the  edge  of  the  woods, 
surrounded  at  a short  distance  by  a grassland 
plain,  good  bunting  ground,  and  are  on  the 
fringes  of  the  area  occupied  by  the  Ovimbundu, 
the  people  with  whom  we  work  . . . The  hospital 
has  drifted  along  the  last  ten  years  with  three 
nurses  rendering  what  service  they  were  able, 
but  was  reopened  w’ith  a doctor  in  charge  in 
1954  ...  I am  to  spend  my  major  time  with  the 
school  of  nursing,  teaching  in  Portuguese  and 
Ilmbundu !” 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Robert  France  (Jean  Reitsman, 
’46)  have  left  Princeton  University.  This  sum- 
mer Bob  is  teaching  at  Northwestern  and  in 
September  goes  to  the  University  of  Rochester 
as  associate  professor  of  economics-  Friends  in 
either  area  (especially  those  attending  the  Dem- 
ocratic Convention  in  Chicago)  are  invited  to 
contact  the  Frances  through  the  department  of 
economics  at  either  institution. 

Robert  Franklin  is  owner  and  operator  of  a 
summer  resort  on  Long  Lake.  Plamilton  County. 
New  York,  called  Lakestone.  He  writes  tliat 
“pike  and  bass  are  plentiful  in  the  Lake,  and 
nearby  streams  are  famous  for  trout  fisliing.” 
The  lodge  is  open  until  October  30  to  accom- 
modate hunters. 

Dorothy  Gilbert,  x.  returned  to  the  U.S.  in 
May,  on  leave  from  her  work  as  a missionary 
nurse  iu  the  Congo.  She  plans  to  spend  the 
summer  with  her  family  in  Pittston,  Pa.,  and 
to  take  an  8-months  course  in  mid-wifery  at 
Maternity  Center  Association,  New  York  City, 
l)efore  returning  to  the  Congo  next  summer. 

Herbert  Harden,  x.  is  a research  specialist 
with  Army  Map  Service,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Robert  MacNab  (Dorothy  Ismond)  had 
polio  during  the  summer  of  1954  and  has  been 
in  a wheel  chair  ever  since,  though  she  hopes 
to  be  on  her  feet  again  eventually.  In  January. 
1955,  their  third  son  was  born.  The  Mac.Nabs 
live  at  15  Murwood  Drive.  C'hagrin  Falls,  Ohio. 

D.".  “Larry”  White  Neville  writes:  “We  mov- 
ed to  Pittsburgh  two  years  ago  when  my  hus- 
band. Dr.  Jack  Neville,  entered  pract.ee  of  iIki- 
rncic  surgery  and  affiliation  with  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh.  Pediatric  and  public  health  ac- 
tivities of  the  distaff  side  of  this  family  are  cur- 
rently confined  to  the  occupants  of  our  new 
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ASSISTANT  PUBLISHER  — Wallace 
A.  Sprague,  ’38,  managing  editor  of 
Parade  Magazine  since  1949,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  newly  created  post 
of  assistant  publisher.  His  new  duties 
wili  involve  the  coordination  of  pub- 
lisher relations  and  all  internal  oper- 
ations as  well  as  responsibilities  in 
the  newsprint  procurement  field. 
“Wally”  first  joined  the  staff  of  Par- 
ade in  1946  as  assistant  managing 
editor.  During  the  war  he  served  in 
the  Navy  as  a public  relations  officer 
and  later  in  the  Office  of  Naval  In- 
telligence. In  1944-45  he  was  liaison 
officer  for  the  naval  staff  in  London 
with  the  British  intelligence  services. 
Active  in  alumni  circles,  “Wally”  is 
president  of  the  New  York  Alumni 
Association  and  a member  of  the  pub- 
lications committee.  His  wife  is  the 
former  Mary  L.  Dull,  ’28. 


round  house:  2 small  boys.  2 small  girls,  1 large 
dog.  1 small  cat,  and  5 kittens.” 

Jack  Shapiro  directed  the  City  College  (N.Y.) 
Orchestra  and  Chorus  in  its  spring  concert  on 
May  14  at  Town  Hall. 

"After  an  absence  of  two  years,”  writes  Mrs. 
Myra  Mebane  Thomas  "I  am  back  at  Living- 
stone College,  Salisbury,  N.  C.,  in  my  former 
position  as  director  of  the  college  choir.  We  are 
now  doing  a series  of  concerts  in  Tennessee  and 
North  Carolina.  During  my  two  years  absence 
I taught  in  public  schools  in  Kentucky  and 
Maryland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  E.  Whikehart  (Patricia 
Monfort,  ’48)  have  bought  a home  at  411  Mc- 
Call St..  Waukesha,  Wis.  Lew  has  just  com- 
pleted his  fifth  year  at  Carroll  College.  He  is 
chairman  of  the  music  department,  received  his 
Doctor  of  Sacred  Music  Degree  in  May  from 
I'nion  Theological  Seminary,  and  has  been  pro- 
motefl  to  a full  professorship.  They  have  two 
children.  David,  4,  and  Jocelyn,  3. 

1944 

Dr.  Rms  Cone  is  practicing  internal  medi- 
cine in  Denver.  He  also  does  some  clinical 
teaching  at  the  Univer.sity  of  Colorado  School 
i;f  Medicine.  Ills  wife  is  Marie  Ann  ('.rimes 
of  Denver. 

H.  Parker  Lansdalc  resigned  from  his  job  as 
Hoys  Work  Secretary  in  the  YMCA,  New  Hav- 
en, (kmn..  to  be  Metropolitan  1‘rogram  Secretary 
of  the  Wilmington,  Del.,  YM(*A.  He  began  his 
new  work  in  Kebruary,  but  the  family  (wife 
Hetty.  Ann,  7,  an<l  Kirk,  3)  stayed  in  New 
Haven  until  they  could  find  a home  in  Wilming- 
ton. Park  is  finding  the  new  job  extremely  in- 
teresting, with  a wide  variety  of  community  in- 
terests involved. 

Dr.  Peter  McGee  has  been  appointed  chief 
smgical  resident  of  Keceiving  Hospital.  Detroit, 
Midi.  The  Mcflees  now  have  three  sons. 


1945 

Ben  Boynton,  x.  has  left  the  General  ICIcctrie 
Co.  to  build  Teehbuilt  bumes.  Men  ami  bis 
wife  have  recently  moved  into  a Teehbuilt  bouse 
near  the  Cornell  Ujiiversily  caminis  in  Ithaca. 

N.  V. 

Cynthia  Dean  and  Ralph  English  Johnston. 
Jr.,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  are  to  be  married  in  the 
fall.  For  the  past  two  years  Cynthia  has  been 
a vocational  counselor  with  the  Counseling  Ser- 
vice of  Greater  St.  Louis. 

Mrs.  John  Duncan  (Martha  Atwater)  reports 
from  West  Hartford,  Conn.:  "No  news  — just 
the  constant  rouml  of  gardening,  church  work, 
P 1 A and  four  children.  My  brother  John  At- 
water. ’53,  and  his  wife.  Leah  Cannon.  ’54.  have 
a new  son.  Andrew  Devins.  John  is  finishing 
a pediatric  internship  at  Grace-New  Haven  Hos- 
pital, goes  into  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  in 
July." 

Mr.s.  Carl  hisher  (Kathleen  Denman)  is  a 
.service  representative  with  International  Business 
Machines  Corp.  in  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  Leonard  Geiser  family  (Frances  Erick- 
son) moved  from  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  to  Bellevue, 

O. .  last  December.  Leonard  was  appointed  sup- 
ervisor of  the  administrative  section  in  the  man- 
ufacturing engineering  department  at  the  new 
Ford  plant  in  Sandusky,  being  transferred  from 
the  divisional  office  in  Ypsilanti.  They  have 
three  children,  Anne,  9,  Gretchen,  5.  and  Eric, 
almost  1. 

Afr.  and  Mrs.  F.  D.  Holland,  Jr.,  (Margine 
MeVey)  have  a new  home  in  Grand  Forks.  N. 
Dak.  They  report  that  the  Horace  Fishbacks 
(Martha  Dougherty,  ’53)  have  joined  the  “Obie” 
contingent  there  this  year,  but  that  the  Dr.  Har- 
lan Papperfusses  (V-12)  left  in  April. 

William  Kennick  leaves  Oberlin  this  summer 
to  be  associate  professor  of  philosophy  at  Am- 
herst College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

After  16  years  of  service  with  the  Central 
Brazil  Mission,  Robert  Lodwick,  is  home  on 
furlough.  He  served  as  president  and  dean  of 
the  Instituto  Jose  Manuel  de  Conceicao,  pre- 
theological  high  school  and  college.  He  is 
making  Wooster,  O.,  his  headquarters. 

James  R.  Morris,  instructor  in  economics  at 
the  University  of  Illinois,  is  one  of  30  social 
scientists  to  receive  fellowships  for  the  Third 
Institute  on  Freedom  and  Competitive  Enter- 
prise held  at  Claremont  Men’s  College  (Calif.) 
from  June  10-24. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Roche  (Constance  Lud- 
wig) are  moving  from  Haverford,  Pa.,  to  Bos- 
ton, this  summer.  After  7 years  at  Haverford 
College,  where  he  has  been  associate  professor 
of  political  science,  John  has  accepted  an  ap- 
pointment at  Brandeis  University,  where  he  will 
teach  in  the  Department  of  Politics  and  Amer- 
ican Civilization.  Connie  reports  that  their 
daughter  Joanna.  14  months,  has  all  the  ear- 
marks of  an  anti-intellectual  — among  other  sin- 
ister manifestations,  she  is  a book-eater! 

A July  wedding  is  being  planned  by  Mary 
Louise  Swett  and  Thomas  Jefferson  Edwards  of 
Cleveland.  Mary  Lou  has  been  teaching  music 
in  the  Cleveland  public  schools. 

1946 

Dr.  Elmer  B.  Brown,  Jr.,  has  been  granted 
a renewal  for  1956-57  of  his  fellowship  in  the 
medical  sciences  awarded  by  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences-National  Research  Council.  He 
will  continue  his  studies  on  iron-overload  and 
iron  alisorption  at  the  Washington  University 
School  of  Medicine  in  St.  Louis.  His  appoint- 
ment is  one  of  nine  made  by  the  Medical  Fellow- 
ship Hoard  from  funds  iirovided  by  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation. 

George  B.  Davis,  m,  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant professor  of  modern  languages  and  head 
of  the  Hlirary  at  Centenary  College,  Shreve- 
port, La.,  beginning  in  Seiilember.  George  has 
been  .serving  as  librarian  at  Brown  University 
(R.  I.)  since  1952  while  completing  rciiuire- 
ments  for  bis  Ph.l).  degree  there. 

After  8 years  with  the  Washington  Post  and 
Times  Herald,  Donald  Olcson  (husband  <d  Mar- 
ga-ft  Calvin)  has  a new  iob  as  assistant  editor 
of  Lakeland  Yachting  Magaz  ne.  The  Olesons 
and  their  children.  F.rik.  2 vears.  and  Kristi.  8 
months,  have  moved  to  1729  N.  7 St.,  Sheboy- 
gan. Wis.  Maggie  plans  to  continue  her  work 
in  cbihlren’s  theatre  in  .Sheboygan. 

Loren  D.  Potter,  m,  spent  bis  sabbatical 
leave  from  Nortlj  Dakota  Stale  College  in  Al- 


In.qucr<,ue  N.  Mex.  With  a gram  from  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  he  is  investigating 

New  Mm'co.  The  current  pollen  fall  into  the 
basin  will  be  correlated  with  the  composition  and 
distnhntion  of  the  vegetative  types  in  order  to 
provide  a more  accurate  intcriirctation  of  the 
pollen  analysis  of  a 645  foot  drill  core  taken  in 
1953  and  being  examined  by  Mrs.  Clisby  at 
Olierlin.” 


Marjorie  Sutherland  is  now  working  for  the 
National  Association  for  Mental  Health  in  New 
1 ork  City. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmond  Vernot  (Nancy  Whit- 
temorc)  and  David.  6.  Paul.  5,  Jonathan.  3,  and 
Jacqueline,  \yj,  are  living  in  Pearl  River,  N Y 
Ed  is  working  for  General  Foods. 

Helen  Wright  has  been  awarded  the  New 
^ork  State  AAUW  Teacher’s  Graduate  Study 
Award,  made  each  two  years  to  a teacher  of  at 
least  four  year  s experience  who  expects  to  con- 
tinue teaching.  Helen  teaches  music  in  the  jun- 
ior and  senior  high  school  in  Newark,  N Y 
The  award  is  a $1500  scholarship  for  further 
study. 

During  the  past  year,  Sally  Yonker  has  been 
teaching  piano  at  Hathaway  Brown  School  in 
('leveland.  In  September,  she  will  become  head 
of  their  music  department. 


1947 

Rev.  James  W.  Arnold,  t,  moved  to  Arcadia, 
Calif.,  last  February.  He  is  minister  of  Chris- 
tian education  of  the  Arcadia  Presbyterian 
Church  and  has  been  appointed  Advisor  to  Youth 
for  the  Synod  of  California,  which  also  includes 
Utali  and  Nevada.  The  Arnolds  have  a girl,  4, 
and  boy,  2. 

After  nine  years  with  the  Mellon  National 
Bank  and  Trust  Company  in  Pittsburgh,  Wiley 
Bucey,  Jr.,  has  resigned  to  join  the  law  firm  of 
Paul,  Lawrence  & Rock  with  offices  in  the  Park 
Building,  Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Burnham  (Anne  "Petey” 
Webb)  have  a son,  John  Strong,  born  on  May 
21.  They  live  in  Mount  Hermon,  Mass. 

After  completing  his  Air  Force  service  in 
February,  1955,  Richard  Candor  worked  as  an 
advertising  copywriter  for  Frigidaire  in  Dayton 
for  several  months,  and  then  moved  to  Detroit 
in  August,  1955,  as  an  advertising  copywriter 
for  Campbell-Ewald  Agency.  Dick  married 
Edna  Suiter  of  Madison,  Wis. ; they  have  one 
child,  Peggy,  two  years  old. 

George  Everett  is  a biochemist  at  Walter  Reed 
Army  Medical  Center,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
is  also  a graduate  student  at  American  Univer- 
sity. He  is  “still  not  married.” 

Mrs.  Felix  Guthrie  (Margaret  Liechty)  writes: 
"Since  last  February  we  have  been  living  in 
Wiesbaden,  Germany.  My  husband  is  here  on  a 
temporary  assignment  and  we  expect  to  remain 
about  a year.  We  are  thoroughly  enjoying  our 
stay  and  are  trying  to  see  and  do  as  much  as 
possible.  Recently  wc  visited  Holland  and  saw 
the  tulip  fields  in  bloom.  The  next  country  we 
hope  to  visit  is  Switzerland.” 

Report  from  Earl  Peters:  "After  about  two 
years  in  the  Army.  I am  once  again  going  to 
school  at  the  University  of  Buffalo  and  expect 
to  be  here  two  years.  The  Army  career  was 
uneventful  — spent  in  Washington  as  rriu'st 
worker  at  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 
Did  hitchhike  to  Europe  on  a 25-day  leave.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Phelps  (Millicent  Blod- 
gett. ’46)  have  moved  to  Westmin.stcr.  .Md.. 
about  30  miles  west  of  Baltimore.  Their  oldest 
boy,  Jonathan,  starts  school  in  the  fall. 


1948 

Dr.  Arthur  Avella  has  opened  a new  office  for 
the  general  practice  of  meilicine  in  Westfield, 
N.  J. 

Mrs.  Linton  Bylund  (Gloria  Wise)  writes 
from  Bon  Air,  Va. : “Lin  and  1 have  designed 
and  built  a one  story,  three  bc<lroom.  ranch  style 
liome.  More  cr>rrectly  stated,  a contractor  built 
it  with  the  in.side  painting  left  for  us  to  do.  Wc 
have  a two-acre  woodeil  lot  which  we  are  clear- 
ing - thcre’.s  a lot  of  work  to  this  venture  but 
also  much  fun.  Hon  Air  is  a suburb  of  Rich- 
mond, so  we’ve  merely  ‘moved  out’  not  changed 
jobs  or  general  location.” 

Susan  Campbell  is  head  nurse  on  the  Chil- 
dren’s Residential  Treatment  Service  of  Western 
1‘syehiatric  Institute,  part  of  the  University  of 
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I’ittsluirgli  Medical  Center.  In  addition  she  is 
a part-time  student  in  child  development  at  the 
rniversity.  She  and  Henry  Maier,  M7,  wrote 
a paper  on  “Koutines-  Their  Impact  on  the 
Child  in  Residential  Treatment”  which  Henry 
presented  at  the  1956  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Orlhopsychiatric  Association. 

T.  Elbert  Chance,  x,  has  been  promoted  to 
director  of  alumni  and  public  relations  at  the 
University  of  Delaware. 

Mr.s.  Narain  Ciidwatii  (Joanna  Withrow) 
writes:  “Our  son  Bahar  was  a year  old  in  Ap- 
ril. We  bought  a house  (191  W.  8 Ave.,  Colum- 
lius.  O.)  to  accommodate  him  and  my  husband’s 
radio  atul  TV  equipment  — he  makes  a hobby 
of  repair  work.  We  still  plan  on  going  to 
ItuHa  to  live  when  he  finishes  school.  I am  still 
working  on  my  Ph.D.  in  anatomy.” 

P ilia  Halrv  has  been  awarded  a resident 
art  fellowship  at  Yaddo,  Saratoga  Springs,  N. 
V..  for  May  and  June.  1956.  The  Yaddo  foun- 
dation sponsors  creative  work  in  the  arts. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fern  THtchcock.  Jr.  (Julia  Tay- 
lor) moved  to  Catonsville.  a suburb  of  Balti- 
more. Md.,  in  March.  As  soon  as  the  new  Jewel 
Tea  Company  warehouse  is  completed.  Fern  will 
become  distribution  manager  for  the  Baltimore 
Division. 

John  Hopkins  has  just  completed  his  first  year 
as  instructor  in  geography  at  Southern  Illinois 
University,  Carbondale,  Til.  He  has  passed  his 
preliminary  examinations  for  the  Ph.D.  in  geo- 
graphy at  the  Jlniversity  of  Illinois  and  is  work- 
ing on  his  tliesis  in  his  "spare”  time.  The  Hop- 
kins (Marian  Springer)  recently  bought  a small 
four-room  house  in  the  country  near  Carbondale 
— Oberlinians  welcome! 

Ellen  Donna  Leonard  was  born  on  April  2. 
Her  parents  are  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Leonard 
(Lucille  Hickman.  ’46)  of  Hamburg,  N.  Y., 
and  she  is  their  third  child.  Bob  recently  es- 
tablished his  office  at  28  Main  St.  in  Hamburg 
and  they  have  bought  a home  at  241  Maple 
Ave. 

Elizabeth  Low  and  Frederick  John  Mahaf- 
fey  are  planning  a June  wedding.  Betsy  has 
been  on  the  staff  of  the  Columbia  University 
music  department.  Fred  attended  Carnegie  In- 
•■titute  of  Technology  and  Yale  School  of  Arch- 
itecture. He  is  a partner  in  Designers  and 
Builders,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Rev.  Earl  J.  Lowell,  formerly  pastor-director 
of  the  Rockville  Center  Methodist  Church. 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Council  of  Churches  as  Protestant  chaplain  at 
the  University  of  Buffalo,  beginning  July  1. 

Since  April.  Margot  Lutz.  m.  has  been  work- 
ing in  the  office  of  the  Children’s  Rehabilitation 
Center  at  Greenfield.  N.  H. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  D.  May  (Helen  Irish) 
are  living  in  Johnson.  Vt..  where  Bill  is  dean 
of  Johnson  Teachers  College. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lester  Rushin  (Rose  Ellington) 
have  a second  child.  Andrea,  horn  April  12. 
Rose  is  living  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  while  her 
husband  is  overseas. 

Ralph  Thomlinson  has  been  appointed  instruc- 
tor in  sociology  at  Deni.son  University,  Gran- 
ville. O..  beginning  Sept.  1.  For  the  past  three 
years  he  has  been  at  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin. working  for  his  Ph.D.  degree. 

After  a year  in  England.  Mary  Wright  is  now 
employed  in  tlie  department  of  pul)lic  welfare, 
Sullivan  County,  Tenn.,  with  hea<hiuarters  in 
Blountville. 

1949 

Vern  Bogardus.  assistant  manager  of  Hotel 
Cleveland,  has  been  promoted  to  the  newly  creat- 
ed position  of  Operations  Analyst.  In  his  new 
position,  he  wdll  conduct  studies  aimed  at  im- 
proving facilities  and  guest  services.  Vern  join- 
ed the  Hotel  Cleveland  staff  in  1951  after  ser- 
vice in  Korea. 

Report  from  Edward  (“Duke”)  and  Marge 
(Wyckoff,  x’Sl)  Breckenridge : "We  are  having 
a marvelous  time  spreading  out  in  our  new  home 
(250  Dennis  Lane,  Grove  City,  O.)  — (luite  a 
thrill  after  the  small  apartment  we’ve  lived  iti 
for  so  long.  In  addition  to  our  three  children, 
Dan,  Steve,  and  Jody,  our  family  now  includes 
a long-awaited  dog.  impossible  before  in  our 
limited  space.  She’s  a full  grown  springer 
spaniel-plus-hird-dog  - with  ten  inch  ears,  a for- 
loin  exiire^sion.  enormous  feet.  lon'^.  curly  hair, 
and  is  called  ‘Duchess’  which  we  consider  quite 
appropriate!” 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grady  Burton  (Edith  Savage) 
have  a daughter,  Janet  Lynn,  born  on  March 
27. 

Martha  Chambers,  x,  is  an  electroencephalo- 
graph technician  at  Brooke  Army  Hospital,  San 
Antonio,  Tex. 

WilKam  R.  Cook.  Jr.,  has  been  crystallog- 
rapher  with  Clevite  Corp.  (formerly  Brush 
Development  Co.)  since  completing  his  graduate 
study  at  Columbia.  This  past  year  he  has  also 
taught  a gcfdogy  course  each  semester  at  Case, 
while  the  regular  professor  was  in  Austria  on  a 
Fulbright  fellowship.  His  wife  (Anne  Johnson 
’50)  is  busy  with  Billy  (William  Riley  Cook 
III),  Syj,  and  Betty  (Elizabeth  Graham  Cook), 
who  w'ill  be  one  on  Aug.  15.  Anne  also  sings 
in  the  St.  Paul’s  Festival  Choir,  directed  bv 
Walter  Blodgett,  ’33.  The  Cooks  plan  to  spend 
a week  this  summer  camping  in  Maine  with 
the  William  Denisons  (Margo  Mellinger,  ’48) 
and  their  two  boys. 

J.  F.  (Jack)  Curtis  is  a psychologist  for  the 
Illinois  State  Welfare  Department  at  the  Braille 
and  Sightsaving  School  in  Jacksonville  and  is 
also  enrolled  at  Washington  University  in  St. 
Louis  for  study  toward  his  Ph.D.  degree.  Mrs. 
Curtis  teaches  at  the  school.  They  have  two 
children. 

The  engagement  of  Mary  de  Csepel  to  Richard 
W.  Radcliffe  has  been  announced.  A Septern- 
ber  wedding  is  planned.  Mary  is  teaching  music 
at  the  National  Cathedral  School  for  Girls  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  Her  fiance,  a graduate  of 
Yale,  is  a partner  in  the  investment  firm  of  A. 
W.  Jones  & Co.  in  New  York  City. 

Dr.  J.  Roger  Evans  begins  the  third  year  of 
his  surgical  residency  this  month  in  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Martha  Flint  is  an  editorial  assistant  on 
Printers  Ink  magazine  in  New  York  City. 

Elmer  E.  Foote,  x,  has  been  promoted  to  pro- 
duction supervisor  in  the  telephone  advertising 
department  of  Stromberg-Carlson  Co.,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.  Elmer  and  his  wife  (Lucille  Bristor) 
have  one  daughter,  25^  yrs. 

Reports  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Frazier 
(Christine  Taylor.  ’48)  : “We  have  a daughter, 
Jan  Allison,  who  was  born  Sept.  20.  Our  son. 
Jonathan,  is  now  4.  We  spent  a Sunday  recent- 
ly with  Bill.  ’47.  and  Mary  Lightlnll  Compton. 
’48,  and  family,  who  are  now  at  the  Salisbury 
School  in  Salisbury,  Conn.  Also  there  were 
Bob  Slaughter,  ’46,  and  his  wife  who  are  at 
Cheshire  Academy.”  (Hal  and  Chris  live  in 
Simsbury.  Conn.) 

William  Haines  has  “just  acquired  a cabin  in 
the  mountains  in  ‘The  Land  of  the  Sky,’  com- 
plete with  spring,  creek,  and  an  acre  of  woods 
and  wildflowers.”  His  new  address,  165  Spooks 
Branch  Rd.,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

On  April  6.  Suzanne  Johnstone  and  Mahlon 
Balderston,  Jr.,  were  married  in  the  El  Presidio 
Chapel,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  Mahlon  is  organ- 
ist of  the  Santa  Barbara  l^nitarian  Church,  mu- 
sic director  of  "Music  Santa  Barbara.  Inc.,” 
and  is  teaching  piano  and  organ  privately.  He 
was  recently  appointed  dean  of  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara Chapter  of  the  American  Guild  of  Organists 
for  1956-57,  Suzanne  is  first  harpist  of  the  Santa 
Barbara  Symphony  Orchestra.  They  are  both 
doing  freciuent  concert  work. 

Rev.  William  Knapp  resigned  in  May  as  as- 
sistant rector  of  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church, 
Youngstown.  ()..  to  become  priest-in-charge  of 
Trinity  Church.  New  Philadelphia,  O. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Lewis  (Peg  Shively. 
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’47)  have  movetl  to  Albert  Lea,  Minn.,  where 
Phil  is  rector  <>f  (.Mirist  Church.  “The  church 
building  is  new  and  we  have  a nice,  large  house 
near  the  lake.” 

Mr.  aiifl  Mrs.  Hugh  Martin  (Nancy  McCurdy, 
’48)  moved  last  fall  to  an  apartment  in  Evans- 
toti.  111.  Hugh  is  working  in  the  Corporate 
Trust  l)ivisi{»Tt  of  the  Northern  'Prust  (’<»..  Chi- 
cago. Nancy  .spemls  about  one  day  a week  on 
her  job,  but  is  mostly  busy  at  home  with  little 
Hugh  and  his  sister  Pamela,  born  Dec,  8, 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Penn  (Helen  Webster)  writes: 
“Wc  mrtved  to  Oaklan«l,  Calif.,  last  fall.  My 
husband  is  leaching  music  in  one  of  the  high 
schools.  We  are  in  love  with  California -- abso- 
lutely beautiful  in  this  section.  f am  keeping 
busy  being  mother  to  Billy.  3,  and  Claudia,  7 
months. 

Rev.  J.  Robert  Sandman  writes:  "T  have  been 
married  since  I'eh.  26.  1955,  to  Olga  Sierra  Ra- 
mos. formerlv  of  Monterev.  Mexico.  We  r'-- 
ccnlly  moved  to  Austin.  Texas,  to  he  in  the 
same  city  as  the  headquarters  of  the  Texas  Coun- 
cil of  Clnirches.  1 am  Texas  Director  for  the 
Migrant  Ministry  in  Texas,  a cooperative  pro- 
gram related  to  the  National  Council  of 
Churches.  We  work  with  about  eight  local  com- 
munity groups  in  providing  migrant  season  ac- 
tivities and  services.” 

‘‘With  the  advent  of  my  new  job  as  Director 
of  Field  Services  for  the  Connecticut  Associa- 
tion for  Mental  Health  last  October,”  writes 
Dick  Schlesinger,  ‘‘we’ve  joined  the  ranks  of  the 
Exurhanites ! Our  two  children,  Janet  and 
David,  and  3 yrs.,  love  it,  as  we  do,  and  are 
proud  of  our  newest  acquision.  Corky,  a dog  of 
undetermined  parentage,  hut  mostly  dachshund.” 
Their  new  address  — Dover  Rd..  Westport. 
Conn. 

An  August  wedding  is  planned  by  Joyce  Dun- 
can and  Roland  Siebens.  Joyce  graduated  from 
Denison  University  and  tbe  Katherine  Gibbs 
School  in  Boston  and  is  an  airline  stewardess 
with  United  Air  Lines.  Roland  is  a pilot  for 
the  same  line. 

David  Yaukey  goes  to  Beirut,  Lebanon,  this 
summer  for  a three-year  term  as  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Sociology  at  the  American  University 
of  Beirut.  The  American  University  is  one  of 
the  schools  of  the  Near  East  Colleges. 

1950 

Robert  Daniels  writes:  "I  had  to  leave  an  in- 
teresting job  in  Washington  and  return  home  to 
Cleveland  because  of  my  father’s  illness.  He  is 
comfortable,  but  T will  have  to  manage  his  af- 
fairs, I am  working  at  home  for  the  present  — 
home  being  a small  apartment  actiuired  in  April 
— phone  ERieview  1-0689.” 

Mrs.  William  Friedlander  (Sally  Hill)  writes: 
"This  is  our  first  summer  in  our  home  overlook- 
ing the  St.  Croix  River.  Our  buildings  and 
grounds  department  is  almost  as  busy  as  the  nur- 
sery. We  can  always  use  help  and  advice,  so 
please  stop  in  when  you  are  near  S.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis.”  Their  address — -1015  12th  St.. 
Hudson,  Wis. 

Mr.  and  ^Irs.  Francis  Holmes  (‘“Becky”  Be- 
quaert,  ’51)  now  have  their  own  home  at  24 
Berkshire  Terr.,  Amherst.  Mass.  Francis  has 
been  assistant  professor  at  the  Shade  Tree  Lab- 
oratories of  the  University  of  Ma.s.sachusetts 
since  he  finished  his  Ph.D.  in  plant  pathology  at 
Cornell  in  September.  1954.  Besides  doing  re- 
search. he  diagnoses  tree  diseases.  Off  duty,  he 
works  with  Explorer  Boy  Scouts.  Becky  keeps 
busy  with  lively  Peter  Alan.  1 ki  yrs..  and  next 
year  will  l)c  a volunteer  trainer  of  Girl  Scout 
leaders.  They  are  both  active  in  the  local 
Friends  Meeting. 

Lin  Kissane  writes:  *‘T’m  working  as  a deputy 
probation  officer  for  the  Los  Angeles  Probation 
Department.  The  pay  is  good,  the  work  inter- 
esting and  the  department  full  of  life  and  new 
ifleas.  I would  say  tci  anyone  interested  in  so- 
cial work : think  hard  about  going  into  cor- 
rectional work.  There’.s  an  urgent  and  growing 
need,  in  the  field,  for  professionally  trained 
people.” 

Patricia  Lewis,  secretary  to  the  executive 
chairman  of  the  Stevenson  for  T’residenl  Com- 
mittee of  New  ^'ork  .State,  has  moved  to  7 West 
11th  St..  New  York  City. 

Mr.,  (.sp.  49-50)  and  Mrs.  Robert  Naylor 
(Mary  Kay  Schlichting)  are  living  in  New 
Orleans.  La.  Boh  is  lecturer  in  American  his- 
tory at  Tulanc  University.  Mary  Kay  plays 
violin  with  the  ijpera  orchestra. 
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“We  left  the  rains  of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  in 
March  to  sample  the  hot  ami  cold  climate  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,”  writes  Mrs.  Donald  Page  (Joanne 
Butterfield).  “Don  is  now  training  director  for 
Emerson  Electric  Co.  We’re  living  in  an  apart- 
ment development  (no  shortage  of  playmates  for 
19  month  old  David)  and  are  just  a stone’s  throw 
from  Lou  and  Cupe  Strong  Smith.” 

Mr.  and  IMrs.  Glenn  Price  (Charlotte  Jones) 
announce  the  arrival  of  David  Bruce  on  April 
6.  David  is  their  third  child,  Beverly  and  Danny 
being  the  other  members  of  the  trio. 

Karl  W.  Seemann  has  completed  his  graduate 
study  at  Cornell  and  is  working  in  the  Aircraft 
Nuclear  Propulsion  Department.  General  Elec- 
tric Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Nansie  Sharpless  completed  the  work  for  her 
M.S.  degree  in  medical  technology  at  Wayne 
University  in  March,  receiving  the  degree  at  the 
June  Commencement.  On  May  1 she  began 
work  as  a research  assistant  in  the  toxicolortv 
department  of  the  Henry  Ford  Hospital  in  De- 
troit. 

John  Siddall  received  his  M.D.  degree  from 
Ohio  State  University  in  June.  He  is  interning 
at  the  Miami  Valley  Hospital  in  Dayton.  O. 

Report  from  Mr..  ’56  and  Mrs.  Barrie  Smith 
(Janet  Smith)  : “Barrie  received  his  Oberlin 
degree  in  February  and  now  is  employed  at  Gas 
Atmospheres.  Tnc.,  in  Rocky  River,  O.  We  are 
moving  into  a new  home  at  119  Lake  Road, 
Avon.  O.  We  have  two  boys,  Mel,  3,  and  Steve. 
1.” 

Eu'^ene  Smith  w’-ites : “I’m  comnleting  my 

second  year  with  the  Longview.  Wash.,  schools 
as  director-teacher  of  a special  education  program 
for  children  of  high  ability  (intellectual  and  tal- 
ents). We’re  liking  Longview  well  enough  to 
purchase  a house  and  to  formulate  plans  for  stay- 
ing awhile.  An  addition  to  our  family  (March 
3)  is  Kenna,  a sister  for  2-year-old  Sheila.” 
John  David  Stephan  graduated  from  the  medi- 
cal school  at  Ohio  State  University,  winning  the 
Dr.  Timberman  $100.00  award  in  opthomology. 
After  interning  at  Mercy  Hospital,  Toledo,  Ohio, 
John  will  spend  the  next  three  years  in  residence 
at  the  medical  school  at  Ohio  State  University, 
specializing  in  opthomology  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  William  Havner. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Thomas  (Carol  Morris. 
’51)  are  in  Minneapolis,  where  Phil  is  stationed 
in  the  Testing  Section  of  the  Army  recruiting 
office.  He  hopes  to  be  discharged  in  Septem- 
ber to  return  to  the  University  of  Michigan 
where  he  will  instruct  in  the  economics  depart- 
ment and  continue  research  on  his  Ph.D.  thesis 
on  Investment  in  India.  Their  daughter,  Lind- 
say (21  months),  now  has  a brother,  Daniel 
Kyle,  born  March  16. 

Mr..  x,’52,  and  Mrs.  Peter  Warburton  (Ellen 
Dom)  have  a son,  David  Alan,  born  on  March 
18  in  Las  Cruces.  N.  Mex.  Pete  completed  his 
Army  service  in  late  May  and  they  expect  to 
return  to  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  in  June. 

In  September,  Donald  E.  Willmott  will  be- 
come Associate  Professor  of  Sociology  at  the 
LTniversity  of  Newfoundland  and  Research  Of- 
fice for  the  Newfoundland  Welfare  Department. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ravmond  Zelder  (Joan  Pow- 
ley)  have  a son,  Eric  Raymond,  born  April  10 
in  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

1951 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Armstrong,  Jr.  (Maren 
Hansen)  announce  the  birth  of  their  first  child, 
Maren  Elizabeth,  on  April  9 in  Ontario,  Calif. 

Thomas  Brennan,  of  the  Department  of  Dra- 
matic Arts.  Amherst  College,  will  direct  some  of 
the  plays  presented  by  the  Williamstown  (Mass.) 
Theatre  Foundation  this  summer.  Nikos  Psach- 
aropoulos,  '50,  is  director  of  the  foundation  and 
will  be  in  charge  of  five  plays. 

Mrs.  Richard  Burnett  (Nancy  Lau)  writes 
from  Havelock.  N.  C. : “We  moved  here  a year 
ago  after  my  husband  returned  from  a tour  of 
duty  overseas.  We  are  stationed  at  Cheri-y 
Point,  where  Dick  is  a Marine  Aviator.  This 
is  our  first  venture  as  home  owners  and  we’ve 
had  fun  working  on  the  house  with  the  help  of 
our  two-year-old  son  Ricky.  He  is  my  full  time 
occupation.” 

William  S.  Cundiff  has  been  appointed  a full- 
time missionary  of  the  E Ik  R Church  and  will 
return  to  Japan  to  ctjnlinue  his  teaching  of  mu- 
sic at  Miyagi  College  in  .Sendai.  In  Japan  for 
the  past  three  years,  he  has  been  home  on  fur- 
lough. 


Joanne  Curnutt,  m.  has  a Fulbright  Scholar- 
ship for  study  under  Fin  Vibard.  an  authority 
on  pre-Bach  literature  in  organ,  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Copenhagen.  Denmark.  For  the  past 
three  years  Joanne  has  been  teaching  piano  and 
organ  at  Temple,  Texas. 

After  graduating  from  Yale  Divinity  School 
in  1955.  Rev.  and  Mrs.  George  Czar  (Marion 
Davenport)  went  to  Newington,  Conn.,  to  build 
a new  Methodist  church.  They  have  three  boys. 
George  Edmund.  Stephen  Davenport,  and  David 
Michael  (Ijorn  Oct.  17). 

Robert  Emery  finished  work  on  his  Ph.D.  de- 
gree in  economics  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan last  August  and  received  the  degree  in 
February.  In  December  he  began  work  at  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem, serving  as  an  economist  in  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican Section  of  the  Division  of  International  Fi- 
nance. 

Justin  Frost  writes:  “Last  summer  I was 
given  a 1-0  classification  and  am  now  doing  my 
two  years  of  alternative  civilian  service.  I have 
a job  as  a research  technician  in  the  physiology 
department  of  the  University  of  Rochester  at 
Strong  Memorial  Hospital,  working  in  a pro- 
ject on  oxygen  poisoning.  After  these  two  years 
I plan  to  return  to  the  University  of  California 
to  finish  my  Ph.D  in  zoology.” 

Mr.  and  Afrs.  Donald  L.  Gilbert  have  twins. 
Laurence  Reynolds  and  Christina  Charles,  born 
on  May  21  in  Sandusky.  Don  is  with  the  West- 
ern Automatic  Corp.  in  Elyria  and  lives  in  Ober- 
lin. 

Martin  Harwit  reports:  “I’ve  been  in  the  Mar- 
shall Islands  a couple  of  months  now.  The 
swimming,  warm  weather  and  constant  cool 
breeze  coming  across  thousands  of  miles  of  open 
ocean,  the  coconut  palms  and  pandanas  trees, 
the  walks  along  the  beach  where  you  find  fas- 
cinating delicately  constructed  brightly  colored 
sea  shells,  the  gaudy  brilliantly  colored  fish 
swimming  around  among  the  colored  coral  out 
on  the  reef,  have  made  the  stay  out  here  like  a 
long  look  into  a kaleidoscone.  faschiating,  exc.t- 
ing,  always  fresh  and  novel  ...” 

David  Jacobs  completed  his  M.D.  degree  at 
Western  Reserve  University  in  June  and  is  in- 
terning at  Lenox  Hill  Hospital,  New  York  City. 

A symphony  “Contrasto”  by  Salvatore  Mar- 
tirano  was  given  its  premiere  performance  at  the 
Italian  Radio  Concert  Flail  in  Turin,  Italy  on 
April  6.  Salvatore  recently  received  the  Prix 
de  Rome  of  the  American  Music  Academy. 

Dorothea  Ranck  and  Rev.  Converse  P.  Hunt- 
ter  were  married  in  June.  Converse  is  a gradu- 
ate of  Princeton  and  of  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary and  is  assistant  minister  of  the  Riverdale 
Presbyterian  Church  in  New  York  City.  Dottie 
has  been  teaching  at  the  Brearley  School  in 
New  York. 

Hugh  Snyder  is  working  as  a reporter  on  the 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Standard. 

S.  Lee  Whiteman,  x,  is  working  in  the  per- 
sonnel office  of  Reliance  Electric  and  Engineer- 
ing Co.,  Ashtabula,  O. 

James  Zonino  is  a sales  engineer  with  the 
Feddens-Quigan  Corp.  in  New  York  City  and 
lives  in  Naugatuck.  Conn. 

1952 

After  completing  four  years  of  Navy  service 
in  April,  Noel  T.  Adams  started  working  for 
ALCOA  Steamship  Company  on  May  1.  He 
has  a bachelor  apartment  at  2203  St.  Charles 
Ave.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

James  Beck  and  Darma  Terrinod  were  mar- 


ried in  Aosta,  Italy,  on  April  9.  They  will  be 
m Italy  until  September,  when  they  will  return 
to  Woodstock,  N.  Y.  Jim  plans  to  continue 
painting  and  perhaps  teach. 

Cornelius  “Mickey”  Cochrane  reports:  “I’m 
working  with  Little  League  baseball  here  at  Fort 
Sam  Houston,  Texas;  assigned  to  Special  Ser- 
vices and  playing  baseball  for  the  Army;  also 
leaching  swimming  to  Post  children  in  one  of 
Ft.  Sams  six  pools.  Will  he  married  in  White 
Plains.  N.  Y.,  on  June  23  to  Patricia  Ketcham. 
We  will  then  return  to  Texas  and  the  Army.” 

Report  from  Bill  and  Sadie  Garrett  Curtis 
from  Monterey,  Calif.:  “Bill  has  transferred  to 
a two-year  course  in  aerology  which  will  give 
him  an  M.S.  in  June.  1957.  He  had  to  sign  up 
for  six  years  Navy  service  to  get  it  and  will 
probably  stay  in  permanently.  Sadie  is  keeping 
busy  taking  care  of  Robert  Ford  (Bobbv).  who 
arrived  on  March  8.  He  looks  just  like  his 
daddy — big  feet  and  all!” 

Arlene  Grob  and  James  Perry,  Jr.,  were  mar- 
ried last  Aug.  25  and  are  now  living  in  Ann  Ar- 
bor wliile  Jim  attends  engineering  school. 

“Fritz”  Harshbarger,  who  has  been  at  Cali- 
fornia Institute  of  Technology  working  for  hi.s 
Ph.D.  in  mechanical  engineering,  has  won  a 
Fulbright  Fellowship  for  study  in  molecular 
physics  at  the  Norwegian  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Oslo,  Norway,  during  1956-57. 

We  have  no  details  as  yet,  but  know  that 
Grace  Lenfest  and  Charles  Kleinsteuber,  Jr.,  '51, 
planned  to  be  married  in  June.  Grace  has  been 
employed  by  the  Charles  Sheldon  Advertising 
Agency  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  has  been  harp- 
ist with  the  Springfield  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Charles  Is  instructor  in  harp  at  Stephens  Col- 
lege. Columbia,  Mo. 

Mona  Luyten  and  Johannes  Coetzee  were 
married  in  1953.  Her  son,  Peter  Francois  was 
born  on  Sept.  27,  1954,  and  she  received  her 
Ph.D.  degree  in  anatomy  in  March,  1956.  They 
are  now  living  in  Johannesburg,  South  Africa, 
where  Johannes  is  teaching  chemistry  at  the 
Ilniversity. 

Rev.  Robert  Marshall,  t,  formerly  of  Lan- 
caster, O.,  has  accepted  the  pastorate  of  the 
Methodist  Church  in  Delta,  O.  Bob  and  his 
wife  have  two  children,  Bobby,  8,  and  Diane.  3. 

Alan  B.  Morris  has  changed  job  plans  and  is 
now  working  for  International  Business  Ma- 
chines in  San  Francisco. 

Richard  Ohmann  has  been  awarded  the  Ruskin 
Prize  for  1955-56  at  Harvard  for  an  essay  en- 
titled “Imagination  Penetrative.”  The  prize  is 
awarded  for  the  best  essay  on  the  life,  work  or 
interests  of  John  Ruskin. 

John  Singleton  is  teaching  at  Truk  in  the  Car- 
oline Islands. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Katsum'  Tanaka  (Kazuko  Hat- 
anaka)  have  moved  to  233  S.  Quincy  St.,  Hins- 
dale, 111. 

Since  August,  1953,  Dorothy  Villars  has  been 
travelling  in  Europe  and  North  Africa,  “seeing 
the  world  and  doing  free  lance  journalism.”  On 
April  22  in  Paris  she  was  married  to  Wares 
Ishaq,  who  is  Far.  Middle  and  Near  Eastern 
special  representative  for  Opera  Mundi  of  Paris. 
“Wares  and  I are  leaving  Paris  soon  for  a honey- 
moon trip  by  car  to  India,  via  Portugal.  Spain, 
France.  Italy,  Jugoslavia,  Greece  . . . On  the 
way  we  are  collaborating  on  a series  of  articles 
— it  was  the  collalioration  on  an  article  which 
brought  us  together  — and  collecting  material 
for  a book.  After  visiting  friends  and  relatives 
of  Wares  along  the  way,  we  plan  to  return  to 
America  where  we  will  make  our  first  home  in 
California  . . . Friends  who  arc  forgiving  enough 
to  write  me  despite  my  long  silence  can  get  in 
touch  with  me  % Mail  Department,  American 
Consulate.  Bremen.  Germany.” 


Elizabeth  Doan  received  her  master  of  piddic 
health  degree  from  the  University  of  North  Car- 
olina last  January  and  has  been  working  since 
then  as  a slatisitician  for  the  Ohio  Department 
of  Health.  Her  marriage  to  Robert  BusheH 
took  place  on  June  8.  Imt  as  yet  we  have  no 
details. 

Pliyllis  Anne  Freedman  anil  Dr.  James  K 
Sclivvarlz  were  marn'cil  mi  May  23  at  Dwight 
ciiaiii-l,  'I'air  Univeisilv.  I’livllis  is  alU'iiil.ii'; 
the  'I'ale  School  ot  Nursing.  Her  hushaml  grad- 
uated from  Swarlhniore  College  ami  the  Univer- 
sity oJ  koehcsier  School  ot  Medicine. 

James  Gosselink  is  working  on  his  M.S.  degree 
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In  i!u*  1 >i'par(mcnt  of  Horlicullure,  Rutgers  l^ni- 
versity.  after  cn'inplcting  his  military  service, 
lie  is  manietl  lo  Jean  Vining,  who  is  from 
Georgia. 

Bill  Gravesmill  will  finish  hi.s  Army  service 
in  August.  lie  is  a chaplain’s  assistant  at  Fort 
Knox.  Ky. 

.After  serving  the  last  year  and  a half  with 
Troop  Information  and  Education  Division  of 
ihe  24ih  Division  Headquarters  in  Korea,  Rich- 
ard Harper  will  he  discharged  in  July.  Dick 
will  siicnd  August  at  home  in  Fairfield,  Conn., 
and  then  plans  to  teach  in  high  school. 

Joyce  Hartline  and  George  Watson  Allen  of 
West  Hartford.  Conn.,  were  married  on  April 
21. 

After  completing  his  MBA  degree  at  Harvard 
last  June.  Bill  MacDowell  began  as  a sales  trainee 
M'ith  the  B'^ston  office  of  Procter  and  Gnmblc 
Company.  In  April  he  was  promoted  to  Office 
Head  Salesman  in  the  Boston  District. 

Wayne  P.  Martin  has  completed  his  Navy 
service  and  is  an  insurance  salesman  in  San 
Francisco. 

Marcia  Mattson  and  Robert  T.  Curran  were 
married  in  Hillsdale,  Mich.,  on  May  13.  They 
are  living  in  Berlin.  Germany,  where  Bob  is 
with  the  U.  S.  Information  Service. 

The  engagement  of  Margaret  M.  Morton  lo 
Leland  G.  Stauber  was  announced  in  April.  Both 
of  them  are  graduate  students  at  the  University 
of  Chicago. 

Patricia  Jean  Parker  and  Rufus  P.  Browning, 
’54.  were  married  on  April  28  in  Wilmington, 
Del.  They  arc  living  in  Darmstadt,  Germany, 
while  Rufus  completes  his  Army  service. 

Natale  Rojansky  and  Brooks  Tillotson  were 
married  on  March  27  in  New  York  City.  Helen 
Clugston  was  maid  of  honor.  Natale  is  study- 
ing music  comTV^sition  at  Co'umbia.  and  Brooks, 
a graduate  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  is 
studying  French  horn  at  JuilHard  School  of 
Music. 

Richard  Sales  graduated  from  the  Federated 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago in  June,  and  was  married  to  Jane  Magorian 
of  Cincinnati  on  June  30.  They  have  been  com- 
m^sioned  bv  the  American  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  for  service  in  Africa.  Dick’s  work  will 
be  training  and  supervising  native  clergy  in 
either  Southern  Rhodesia  or  Johannesburg, 
Union  of  South  Africa.  Until  September  he 
will  continue  as  pastor  of  Bethlehem  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Chicago  and  will  then  go  to 
Hartford,  Conn.,  for  special  overseas  training, 

Richard  Weldon,  m,  supervisor  of  music  in 
the  Oberlin  public  schools  for  the  past  seven 
years  has  resigned  to  move  to  Florida.  He  will 
he  instrumental  music  instructor  at  Stranahan 
Junior  High  School,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Wood  (Jackie  Stark)  are 
settled  in  a new  ranch  home  which  Paul  de- 
signed and  built  last  year  at  Port  Washington, 
L.  T.  They  have  a lake  in  back  and  are  sur- 
rounded by  cliffs  and  view  the  New  York  sky 
line.  Jackie  is  teaching  a few  piano  pupils  in 
addition  to  caring  for  Stephen  Paul,  2,  and  Greg- 
ory John.  1 yr.  Paul  is  painting  and  teaching — ■ 
has  had  his  work  accepted  in  two  New  York 
shows  this  year. 

Jay  Zorn  reports:  “T  followed  my  bandleader 
from  Mitchell  Field,  N.  Y.,  to  Wiesbaden,  Ger- 
many. Am  playing  solo  cornet  in  USAFE  Band 
and  have  been  made  assistant  bandleader.  Also 
play  first  trumpet  in  Wiesbaden  Sfadt  Orchestra. 
The  band  tours  all  over  Europe  and  the  Near 
East  — already  have  been  to  most  of  the  major 
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cities  in  ICuropc.  Ran  emto  Marvinc  Bclsch, 
’55.  in  Paris.  Glad  tn  have  visitors  if  you’re 
around  the  Rhein  area.” 

1954 

Pvt.  David  Arnold  is  at  the  Army  Language 
School,  Presidio  of  Mf)iitercy,  C’alif.  He  re- 
port.s:  “I  have  met  ‘Whiley’  Biddle,  ’54,  and 
Carlcton  Thoumain.  x’55.  here.  Whiley  and  I 
are  both  studying  Chinese  Mandarin  and  Carle- 
ton  is  in  a Russian  class.  The  grf>unds  here  are 
so  benutiful  and  the  classwork  so  interesting  that 
to  me  it  seems  more  like  a campus  tlian  an  Army 
post.” 

Mrs.  Navarre  Davis  (Martha  Repp)  is  train- 
ing director  at  the  Weslgate  store  of  Halle  Bros, 
Co..  Cleveland,  O. 

Elizabeth  Ann  Glass  is  working  on  Ihe  re- 
search for  her  Ph.D.  <legree  in  microbiology  at 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

A June  wedding  was  planned  by  Hope  Gris- 
wold and  Daniel  Murrow.  Hope  has  been  a 
graduate  student  at  the  New  York  School  of 
Social  Work  for  the  past  two  years.  Dan  is  a 
graduate  of  Long  Island  University  and  is  a 
graduate  student  in  sociology  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity. 

Philip  Hanawalt  will  begin  his  third  year  of 
graduate  work  in  biophysics  at  Yale  in  the  fall 
and  will  be  secretary  of  the  Graduate  Student 
Council  there  for  1956-57.  He  reports  that  the 
round  robin  letter  of  Burton  3rd  East  (’53-54 
gang)  has  now  made  its  first  successful  circuit 
with  members  at  Yale,  Northwestern,  Rochester, 
Cincinnati,  Western  Reserve,  and  in  the  Army 
— • and  that  all  but  two  of  the  ten  members  are 
still  single! 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Henderson  (Rietta 
Conger)  have  a son,  Lawrence  Douglas,  born 
on  April  28  in  Athens,  O.  Charles  is  working 
for  his  master’s  degree  in  public  relations  journ- 
alism at  Ohio  University. 

Robert  Humiston,  who  is  teaching  at  the  State 
Llniversity  of  Iowa,  received  his  master’s  degree 
in  February  and  is  now  studying  for  his  Ph.D. 
degree  in  music.  Bob  is  the  son  of  Mr.,  ’29.  and 
Mrs.  Paul  Humiston  (Nettie  “Trix”  Groff, 
x’32). 

Barry  Judd  has  received  a Fulbright  Fellow- 
Fellowship  for  study  of  French  literature  at  the 
University  of  Paris.  Since  graduation,  he  has 
been  studying  for  his  Ph.D.  degree  in  French  at 
Yale  University. 

Martin  Klein  and  Myrna  Loss  of  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.,  announced  their  engagement  in  May.  They 
are  planning  to  be  married  next  winter.  Marty 
finished  his  Master  of  Music  degree  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  last  January  and  while  there 
developed  an  interest  in  TV  work.  When  he 
wrote  he  was  “busy  looking  for  TV  production 
work  in  New  York  City.” 

After  completing  a lour  of  duty  in  Europe  in 
May,  Roswell  Kring  has  returned  to  the  States. 
In  the  fall  he  plans  on  graduate  study  in  busi- 
ness administration. 

A June  wedding  was  planned  by  Gretel  Rein- 
hold and  Richard  Leed  but  details  are  not  avail- 
able. 

Ann  Lesser  is  children’s  librarian  at  the  War- 
ren (Pa.)  Public  Library. 

Karen  Martin  and  John  II.  Harding,  Jr.,  were 
married  on  April  7 at  St.  James  Methodist 
Church,  Danville,  111.  Il^ntil  her  marriage, 
Karen  was  a stewardess  with  Northwest  Orient 
Airlines.  John  graduated  from  the  College  of 
William  and  Mary  and  was  discharged  recently 
after  two  years  Army  service.  He  plans  to  enter 
dental  school  in  the  fall. 

In  April.  James  Reichert  started  on  the  execu- 
tive training  program  of  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System  in  New  York  City. 

Pvt.  Sheldon  Satin  is  Chaplain’s  Assistant  to 
the  Office  of  the  Jewish  Chaplain  and  organist- 
director  of  the  Post  Chapel  and  Hospital  at  Fort 
Euslis,  Va. 

Clara  Schlecht  and  Ronald  Wain,  *57.  were 
married  on  June  16  at  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.  They  will  be  in  Ober- 
lin next  year  while  Ronnie  completes  his  de- 
gree. Clara  will  teach  music  in  the  Elyria  pub- 
lic schools. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Schultz  (Mary  Jane 
Shaw)  are  moving  from  Cambridge.  Mass.,  to 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  this  summer.  Pete  received 
his  master’s  degree  in  electrical  engineering  from 
.M.I.T.  in  June  and  will  be  on  the  technical  staff 


fif  ihc  Ramo- WooUIridgc  Corp.  Mary  Jane,  who 
has  been  a junior  engineer  at  the  Raytbcfjti  Corp.. 
will  prob.'ibly  seek  employment  in  the  digital 
uf)mpuler  field. 

Sgt.  Leonard  Slatkcs,  m,  is  serving  as  a pub- 
lic information  supervisor  in  the  Hcad^iuarters 
UN  Commaml  Military  Armistice  Commission 
in  Korea. 

A June  wedding  was  the  plan  of  Marguerite 
Skinner  and  Robert  Tull.  Marguerite  graduated 
from  (’lark  University  and  Yale  School  of  Nurs- 
ing and  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Visiting  Nurses  As- 
sociation of  Boston.  Bob  is  a student  at  Boston 
University  School  of  Theology. 

1955 

Lesie  Adams  was  discharged  from  the  Army 
early  in  May.  After  spending  the  rest  of  the 
month  in  Cleveland,  be  planned  to  seek  theatri- 
cal cmi)loyment  in  New  York  City. 

Report  from  Don  and  Nancy  (Michael)  Bish- 
op: “Don  leaves  for  Karlsrue,  Germany  in 

June  (compliments  of  the  Army).  Nancy  will 
follow  him  in  July,  to  stay  for  a year  and  hopes 
to  secure  a teaching  position  while  there.” 

William  Cline  finished  his  advanced  Army 
training  the  end  of  April  and  expected  to  be  sent 
to  Europe  as  an  army  linguist  with  the  En''ince''S. 

After  completing  a secretarial  course  last  fall 
at  the  Moser  School  in  Chicago,  Joanne  “Jodie” 
Cowell  moved  to  Washington.  D.  C.  .She  is 
working  in  the  Office  of  the  Director  of  Public 
.Services  of  the  International  Cooperation  Admin- 
istration. “This  is  the  level  of  broad  policy  im- 
plementation and  program  implementation  for 
our  programs  of  technical  assistance  and  mutual 
security  for  foreign  countries  . . . The  work  is 
very  interesting  and  I’m  enthusiastic  about  the 
job.”  Jodie  was  maid  of  honor  for  Jean  Hefle- 
bower’s  wedding  to  Jim  Mitchell  in  June. 

Mrs.  Bruce  Daube  (Anne  Vaughn)  writes: 
“I  flew  back  to  the  States  from  Germany  on 
April  24  and  am  now  living  in  Tenafly  with  my 
parents.  Bruce,  ’54,  sailed  on  a military  trans- 
port ship  from  Bremerhaven  on  May  18.  expects 
to  be  separated  from  the  Army  in  Chicago  about 
June  1.  He’ll  visit  with  his  family  in  South 
Bend  and  then  join  me  here  in  Tenafly.  We’ll 
be  here  until  September  and  then  Bruce  plans 
to  get  a YMCA  job  — • location  as  yet  unsettled.” 

Tom  Goodall  received  his  Ensign’s  commission 
in  the  Navy  in  January  and  then  attended  com- 
munications school  at  Newport.  R.  I.  In  April 
he  reported  for  active  sea  duty  aboard  the  USS 
Everglades  (AD-24),  home  port,  Norfolk,  Va. 
On  July  1 he  will  assume  duties  of  personnel 
officer  and  combat  information  center  officer, 
just  before  the  Everglades  sails  for  Guantanamo 
Bay,  Cuba. 

The  engagement  of  Patricia  Ann  Heiser  to 
Carroll  Brooke,  Jr.,  was  announced  in  March. 
Pat  attends  the  Eastman  School  of  Music  at 
Rochester  and  Carroll  is  in  the  Army,  stationed 
at  Fort  Monmouth,  N.  J. 

Robert  Harmon  writes:  “I  finished  my  work 
in  Yellow  Springs.  O..  in  March  and  stopped 
in  Oltcrlin  on  mv  wav  home.  Also  saw  a 
number  of  Oberlinians  in  Cleveland.  I have  a 
job  5 minutes  from  home  in  a greenhouse-nur- 
serv  to  cot  some  sun.  '"•creise,  and  cash  before 
being  drafted  June  11.” 

Evelyn  A.  Hovey  (Schauffler  Sch.)  and  Wen- 
dell Richards  were  married  on  March  31  in  New- 
ark Valley.  N.  Y.  Evelyn  is  director  of  religious 
education  at  DeWift  Community  ('hurcli,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y..  and  her  husband  is  a student  in  the 
College  of  Fine  Arts  at  Syracuse. 
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Lawrence  Lurie  has  a grant  from  the  Student 
International  Travel  Association  to  cover  part 
of  the  cost  of  a summer  tour.  He  is  taking  a 
flathoat  trip  down  the  Mosel,  Inn,  Rhine,  and 
Danube  Rivers  of  Europe. 

Katharine  Matthews  and  George  Shainhaugh. 
in.  54.  announced  their  engagement  in  March. 
George  has  just  completed  his  second  year  at 
Cornell  Medical  School  and  Katharine  will  fin- 
ish her  physical  therapy  study  at  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Columbia  University, 
next  October.  She  is  living  at  Bard  Hall,  50 
Haven  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Alcee  Merry  and  Gunther  J.  Speyer  were  mar- 
ried on  March  2 in  New'  York  City.  Present  at 
the  wedding  were  Nancy  Marsh,  Ruth  Sachs, 
Albert  and  Portia  Leys  Sonnenfeld.  Gunther 
and  Alcee  are  both  working  and  plan  to  continue 
living  at  2 Horatio  St.  for  the  next  couple  of 
years. 

Sue  Nebel  completed  teaching  certificate  re- 
quirements this  year  at  Montclair  (N.  J.)  State 
Teachers  College  and  w-ill  teach  English  next 
fall  at  Wayne,  N.  J. 

A June  wedding  was  the  plan  of  Marilyn  Sheen 
and  John  Wesley  Gattis,  Jr.,  but  no  details  are 
yet  available.  They  expected  to  be  married  at 
tlie  Denville.  N.  J.,  Community  Church,  where 
Marilyn’s  father  is  minister.  During  the  past 
year,  Marilyn  has  been  director  of  girls  work  at 
Morgan  Memorial  Center  in  Boston  and  has 
also  been  studying  part-time  at  Boston  Univer- 
sity School  of  Theology.  John  is  a graduate  of 
Whittier  College  (Calif.)  and  has  just  finished 
his  second  year  at  Boston  University  School  of 
Theology,  preparing  for  the  ministry  in  the  Meth- 
odist Church. 

Felice  Stolmaker  and  Herbert  Clarke  Wells, 
’56.  were  married  on  March  25  in  New  York 
City.  Felice’s  sister  Charlotte,  ’49,  was  maid  of 
honor  and  Barry  Wells  was  his  brother’s  best 
man. 


Joan  Walton  and  Richard  Miller,  ’52,  arc  to 
be  married  in  June.  Tlicy  will  live  in  New 
Haven  while  Dick  does  graduate  Wftrk  at  Yale. 
Joan  plans  to  teach  in  an  elementary  school  in 
the  area. 

Pvt.  Jack  Wc'~.bond  was  inrlu''’('d  int>^^  the 
Army  last  December  and  took  his  basic  training 
at  Fort  Dix,  N.  J.  He  recently  graduated  from 
the  supidy  records  course  at  the  Quartermaster 
School.  Fort  Lee,  Va. 

Helen  Welcker  and  Kenneth  Robert  Spoon 
were  married  on  March  31  in  the  First  (I!om- 
munity  Church.  Columbus.  O.  Barbara  Swish- 
er, X,  was  a bridesmaid  and  Mim  Dickerson,  x, 
a hostess.  Ken  is  a graduate  of  Ohio  State  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy  and  is  now  serving  as  a sec- 
ond lieutenant  in  the  Army  Medical  Service 
Corps  at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas.  Helen 
completed  the  school  year  teaching  at  Grand- 
view Heights,  Columbus,  and  then  planned  to 
join  Ken  until  his  service  is  completed  next 
October. 

Nancy  Wood  and  Thomas  Edward  Smith 
were  married  on  June  23.  During  the  past  year 
Nancy  has  been  a graduate  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota.  Tom,  who  had  3 years 
of  Navy  service,  is  a junior  (majoring  in  his- 
tory) at  Minnesota. 

Jeannette  E.  Steurrys  and  George  C.  Steven- 
son were  married  on  June  16  in  the  Second  Re- 
form Church  of  Marion.  N.  Y.  They  will  live  at 
11415  Hessler  Road,  Cleveland.  O.  Steve  will 
attend  Western  Reserve  Medical  School  in  the 
fall  and  Jeannette,  a graduate  nurse,  will  work 
in  the  bloodbank  at  Lakeside  Hospital. 

The  engagement  of  Catriona  White,  x,  to 
Carl  Sieracki,  x’55,  was  announced  in  April. 
Catriona  is  studying  at  the  University  of  Bridge- 
port School  of  Nursing  and  Carl  at  Scranton 
University. 

A September  wedding  Is  planned  by  Joslyn 
Caldwell,  x,  and  William  Geissinger,  x’56.  Joslyn 


will  study  at  New  York  University  next  year 
and  Bill  is  employed  at  the  National  Broadcast- 
ing Company  in  New  York  City. 

Pvt.  Jack  Weisbond  has  completed  his  basic 
training  at  Fort  Dix,  N.  J..  and  is  attending 
Quartermaster  School  at  Fort  Lee,  Va. 
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Durell  Emling  (’43. ’44)  critic  teacher  in 
physical  education  for  Central  Michigan  College 
of  Education  at  Mt.  Pleasant  (Mich.)  High 
School. 

John  Hudson  (’45-'46),  is  an  electrical  engi- 
neer salesman  with  the  International  General 
Electric  Co.  in  Bogota,  Colombia. 

Dr.  Albert  Huffer  (’43-’45)  received  his  M.D. 
degree  from  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  1949. 
He  is  a surgeon  and  lives  in  Packanack  Lake. 
N.  J. 

T/Sgt.  Chappell  Redd  (’44-'46)  is  in  the  Ma- 
rines. stationed  at  present  at  the  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion, Glenview,  111. 

William  Woodrow,  Jr.  (’44-'46)  is  an  econo- 
mist with  the  Cincinnati  Gas  & Electric  Co., 
Cincinnati,  O. 

William  P,  Laird  is  president  of  the  Minneap- 
olis Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Graduating 
from  the  University  of  Minnesota  in  1951,  he 
joined  the  First  National  Bank  and  is  now  per- 
sonnel assistant.  His  job  as  Jaycee  president 
puts  him  on  the  Aquatennial  board,  and  he  has 
acted  as  U.  S.  representative  on  the  international 
Jaycee  commission  on  the  constitution,  resolu- 
tions and  admissions.  Pie  married  Marilyn  Witt, 
a high  school  friend.  They  have  a new  home 
at  219  Meadow  Lane.  N.,  (jolden  Valley,  Minn. 

Robert  M.  Miller  (43-44)  goes  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  this  fall  as  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  history.  He  has  been  teaching  at  Texas 
Western  College. 
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1889 

DUVALL  — Mrs.  Oliver  H.  Duvall  (Frances 
Billings)  died  May  10  in  a nursing  home  in 
Northliampton,  Massachusetts,  after  a long  ill- 
ness. She  was  88  years  old. 

Born  in  Sinclairville.  New  York.  August  5, 
1867.  she  did  one  year  of  kindergarten  study 
after  receiving  her  A.B.  from  Oberlin  College  in 
1889.  Frances  then  moved  to  Claremont.  Cali- 
fornia. commuting  each  day  to  Pomona  where  she 
was  establishing  a kindergarten.  She  began  with 
a private  school,  and  before  she  resigned  in  1896 
her  pioneering  efforts  had  resulted  in  two  large 
public  kindergartens  serving  200  children. 

In  1896  she  married  Oliver  Harvey  Duvall, 
who  until  bis  death  in  1929.  was  owner  of  the 
College  Book  .Store  for  a little  Congregational 
College  at  Claremont.  In  1905-1906  Frances 
served  as  Superintendent  of  the  Pomona  kinder- 
gartens. At  one  time  she  was  President  of  the 
Pomona  branch  of  the  A.A.U.W..  and  from  1930 
to  1935  she  was  Secretary  of  the  Oberlin  Or- 
ganizatioji  of  Pomona  Valley.  She  is  survived  by 
a daugliler.  Mrs.  I'lorcnce  Duvall  Smith,  of 
Southampton.  Massacluiselts. 

1897 

JONES  — Rev.  Burton  H.  Jones,  retired  Con- 
gregational minister,  died  April  25  at  the  home  of 
his  son.  Dr.  Arthur  C.  Jones,  in  Portland. 
Oregon.  1 1 is  death  occurred  at  the  age  of  87, 
following  an  illness  of  ten  mcuiths. 

Born  in  Grinncll.  Iowa.  June  1.  1868.  Burton 
rcceivcfl  his  B.l).  from  Oberlin  (>)llege  in  1897. 
T'bc  JyL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
Nashville  International  C<jllcgc  of  Law  in  1902. 
In  1891  he  married  Angie  C.  Tallman.  and  they 
bad  eight  children.  Mrs.  Jf»ncs  diefl  in  1921. 
During  Ids  early  ministerial  career  BurtfJii  «lid 
new  clnircli  missionary  work  in  Kansas  and 
Nebraska. 

In  1905  Burton  went  to  Portland,  accepting  a 
pastorate  at  Oswego.  Five  years  later  he  moved 
to  Forest  Grove  where  be  contimictl  in  cluircb 
work  tbrongh  a publishing  concern  dealing  with 
educational  books.  During  the  following  years 


he  served  pastorates  in  the  Laurelwood  church 
at  Mt.  Scott,  the  Clackamas  Community  Church 
and  the  St.  John’s  Congregational  Church. 
Plis  entire  life  was  spent  in  unceasing  devotion 
to  the  church,  and  even  after  his  retirement  he 
remained  active  in  Sunday  school  and  adult  Bible 
class  work. 

Pie  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Della  Plyde  (whom 
he  married  in  1928).  seven  children,  two  step- 
children, a brother,  twenty-seven  grandchildren, 
and  twenty-three  great-grandchildren, 

1903 

CROSS  Cleavcland  Roselle  Cross,  well-known 
Cleveland  lawyer  and  civic  leader,  died  in  tlie 
Berea  Community  Plospital.  Berea.  Ohio,  April 
16  at  the  age  of  73.  His  last  illness  of  two 
months  followed  a five  year  period  of  ill  health. 

Born  in  Denver.  Colorado.  May  19.  1882.  to 
Roselle  Theodore  Cross,  A.B.,  ’67.  D.D.  ’98. 
aiifl  Emma  Bridgman  Cross.  ’63-’66  Lit.,  ’69-’70 
Cons.,  he  received  his  A.B.  from  Oberlin  College 
in  1903  and  his  LL.B.  from  Western  Reserve 
University  in  1907.  At  Oberlin  College  be  was 
a member  of  Phi  Kappa  Pi.  President  of  the 
Junior  Class.  Associate  Editor  of  the  Oberlin 
Review  in  his  senior  year,  and  a member  of  the 
C’ollege  YMCA  Cabinet.  It  was  at  Oberlin 
that  he  met  his  future  wife.  Ruth  A.  Savage,  ’05, 
whom  he  married  in  1908. 

Cleavcland  practiced  law  in  Cleveland  since 
1907,  retiring  from  active  practice  about  five 
years  ago.  He  had  been  associated  at  different 
times  with  the  law  firms  of  Hitchcock.  Morgan. 
I'acklcr  and  Cross;  Wilkin,  Cross  and  Daoiist ; 
and  several  others.  His  civic  duties  were  many 
ami  the  tireless  rlcvofinn  he  showed  in  the  pur- 
suit of  these  flulics  distinguished  him  as  an  ex- 
ceptional citizen.  lie  was  president  of  tlie 
r'lcvelaml  Welfare  P'cdcration  in  1926-1928; 
jircsident  of  the  Cleveland  Municipal  Research 
Bureau  in  1924-1927,  and  trustee  of  the  Cleve- 
land Conimunily  Fund  in  1924-1931.  lie  hatl 
been  a trustee  of  Oberlin  C'fillegc.  Lakewood 
Hospital.  Hatliaway  Brown  Srliool,  ami  tlie 
Cleveland  Museum  of  Natural  History.  In  ad- 
(lition  to  his  work  as  trustee  of  Oberlin  College. 


he  performed  many  services  in  committee  work 
in  auditing,  building,  legal  relations,  and  Shansi 
relations. 

Cleavcland  was  president  of  the  Oberlin 
Alumni  Association  (National)  in  1924-1927.  a 
memlier  of  the  Masonic  order,  and  also  of  Phi 
Alpha  Delta  which  he  aided  in  founding  at 
Western  Reserve. 

His  survivors  include  his  wife;  his  daughter. 
Caroline  Cross  Langner.  ’40.  of  Berea.  Ohio, 
with  whom  Cleaveland  and  his  wife  had  been 
living;  and  a sister,  Leora  M.  Cross.  ’98.  A 
son,  Robert  A.,  now  deceased,  graduated  from 
Oberlin  in  1936. 


1905 

COirSTOCK  --  Ernest  R.  Comstock,  promi- 
nent Dallas  ctlucator  ami  innovator  of  many  new 
programs  in  the  city  sclrool  system,  died  in  a 
Dallas.  Texas,  hospital,  .'\pril  4,  of  cancer.  He 
was  77  years  old. 

Horn  in  Riga.  Michigan.  March  2-1.  18/'9, 
Ernest  received  his  A.B.  Iron,  Oberlin  in  1905, 
and  his  M.A.  from  the  University  of  Chicago  m 
1926.  Following  graduation  from  Olterlin.  he 
accepted  a principalship  in  the  raiilding.  Ohio. 
High  School,  and  1906  married  Mad.ge  Harncs 
of  that  cilv.  From  1906  to  1911  he  was  super- 
intendent of  the  Kalida,  Ohio,  schools  and  tlu-n 
moved  to  Texas  where  he  edited  the  Bonham 
News  until  1914.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Ernest 
began  his  work  witli  the  Dallas  .school  system, 
starting  as  a tcaclier  of  liigh  .scliool  Ixttin,  be- 
coming principal  of  tile  Fannin  Elementary 
School,  and  1945  receiving  appomtment  to 
Assistant  Sul.crintciidcnt  in  Cliargc  of  lllgi 
Schools.  Tfe  lield  lliis  post  until  Ins  retirement 

in  1949,  ... 

During  Ills  years  in  school  admimslralimi, 
Ernest  Instilulcd  llic  first  Bible  course  for  credit 
in  Dallas  scliools.  co-.-uiMioring  tlie  first  tcM- 
liniik.  lie  was  instrumental  in  developing  the 
.Smilhwesl's  first  comprehciisive  hehiiid-tlie-wlice 
ilriving  cniirsc,  now  a reiiniremcnt  for  all  Ingn 
school  sliidenls  in  Dall.-ts. 
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A tm-tnlier  *•{  the  Central  (\jngrcK.iti<maI 
Clmrch.  he  ha<l  serve<I  as  Sunday  sclmol  super- 
intendent. chairman  of  the  church  council,  trus- 
tee. and  deacon,  h'or  many  years  he  taught  the 
church’s  Men's  Hible  Class,  which  was  jiamed 
for  him  at  the  first  of  the  year.  An  active  mem- 
ber of  many  organizatiojis.  he  was  a life  member 
of  the  Texas  State  Teacher’s  Association,  a 
n, ember  of  the  National  Council  of  the  Na- 
tional Honor  Society  for  seventeen  years,  a 
founder  of  the  Dallas  Chapter  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution,  and  a 32ml  degree  Mason. 
A genealogist  by  hobby,  he  was  a fellow  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Genealogy  and  had  pub- 
lished several  books  on  the  subject.  Prior  to  bis 
illness  he  was  slate  director  for  Scholastic 
Magazine  of  New  York,  a publication  for  stu- 
dents and  teachers. 

}fis  survivors  include  his  wife;  a son,  Edwin 
Harncs  Comstock  of  Dallas;  two  daughters.  Mrs. 
Gerald  Huff  of  Athens.  Georgia,  and  Doris 
Comstock  of  Dallas;  two  brothers.  Harold  W. 
of  Sylvania.  Ohio,  and  Raymond  J.  of  Toledo, 
Ohio;  and  four  grandchildren. 

PICK  — Alex  Dick  flied  April  20  in  IIollv- 
wood.  California,  of  cerebral  thrombosis.  lie 
was  78  years  old. 

Born  in  Arbroath.  Scotland.  August  21,  1877. 
Alex  received  his  A.B.  from  Oberlin  College  in 
1905.  As  an  undergraduate  he  was  a member 
of  Alpha  Zeta.  Following  graduation  he  taught 
for  one  year  in  the  Oberlin  Academy,  and  later 
was  employed  by  the  A.  G.  Comings  book  store 
in  Oberlin  from  1907  to  1909.  For  the  next 
few  years  Alex  worke<l  in  the  gift  business  in 
Des  Moines.  Iowa,  and  thereafter  traveled 
through  the  west,  especially  in  California,  in  the 
capacity  of  traveling  salesman  and  manufacturer’s 
agent  for  gift  wares. 

He  married  Myrtle  Gail  Stoner.  Cons.  x’04, 
in  1908,  and  they  had  a daughter.  Sarah  Eliza- 
beth. who  died  in  1949.  A loyal  alumnus,  he 
was  an  enthusiastic  member  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Alumni  Club  and  greeted  Oberlin  friends  in  many 
parts  of  the  country. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  two  sisters. 


1910 

ANDEREGG  — Frederick  Osband  Anderegg, 
research  chemist  and  eldest  son  of  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Frederick  and  Alary  Swift  Anderegg  (both 
of  the  class  of  1885).  died  May  5 in  Somerville. 
New  Jersey,  of  accidental  monoxide  poisoning. 
His  death  occurred  at  the  age  of  78  when  exhaust 
fumes  from  his  car  in  the  garage  seeped  into  the 
apartment  above  and  overcame  him.  He  had 
driven  the  car  into  the  garage  the  night  before, 
turned  off  the  ignition,  and  gone  upstairs  to  his 
apartment.  It  was  later  discovered  that  a defect 
had  developed  in  the  mechanism,  and  that  al- 
though the  ignition  key  had  been  turned  the 
engine  had  continued  running.  Due  to  his  very 
considerable  deafness,  he  had  not  heard  the 
motor.  He  was  found  the  next  morning  by  the 
boy  who  helped  him  in  his  private  laboratory. 

Born  in  Oberlin,  September  20.  1887,  “Fritz” 
as  he  was  affectionately  known  to  his  family  and 
friends,  received  his  A.B.  from  Oberlin  College 
in  1910.  and  both  his  A.M.  and  Ph.D.  from 
Harvard  University  in  1912  and  1915  respec- 
tively. He  married  Ethel  Coe,  who  later  died 
in  1937. 

Throughout  his  professional  life  “Fritz”  was 
a research  chemist.  After  teaching  chemistry 
for  two  years  at  the  University  of  Illinois  and 
for  eight  years  at  Purdue  University,  in  1926  he 
accepted  a position  as  senior  research  fellow  with 
the  Mellon  Institute  of  Research.  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania.  He  was  in  charge  of  a new  and 
fundamental  investigation  of  cement  and  similar 
materials.  He  left  the  institute  in  1930  and 
pioneered  as  a consulting  specialist  in  building 
materials.  “Fritz”  had  been  associated  with  the 
Owens-Corning  Fiberglass  Corporation  in  New- 
ark and  with  the  John  B.  Pierce  I'oundation 
in  Raritan.  New  Jersey. 

His  puljlications  include  over  forty  technical 
articles  In  the  field  of  cements,  watertight  ma- 
sonry. and  allied  subjects. 

Graveside  services  were  conducted  by  the  Rev, 
Henry  A.  Stick,  ’09.  a close  college  friend. 
.Survivors  include  five  children.  Frederick  Coe  of 
Duluth.  Minnesota.  David  Swift  of  Oakland. 
California.  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Marzano  of  Newark. 
Mrs.  John  Krcidener  of  .San  Francisco,  John 
Aldcn  of  Washington.  I).  C. ; thirteen  grand- 
children; a brother;  three  sisters;  and  a cousin 
who  has  been  in  the  family  since  childhood. 


BANTZ  - Mrs.  Charles  C.  Bantz  (Agnes  Mac 
Christie)  died  August  8,  1952,  of  a coronary 
thrombosis  after  an  illness  of  two  and  a half 
years. 

Born  in  Alexandria,  Minnesota,  Agnes  re- 
ceived her  A.B.  from  Oberlin  in  1910.  She 
taught  in  Glen  Ullin,  North  Dakota,  for  three 
years,  and  from  1914  to  1915  she  taught  school 
in  Alexandria,  Minnesota.  She  married  Charles 
Clemmons  Bantz. 

Her  survivors  include  C.  Christie  Bantz  of 
Bismarck,  North  Dakota. 

1911 

KNOX  — Mrs.  Guy  Mortimer  Knox  (Nora 
Hannah  Curran)  died  August  6,  1954  in  Oak- 
land, California,  at  the  age  of  70. 

Born  July  28,  1884,  in  Washington,  Iowa,  she 
was  a member  of  the  Women’s  Board  of  the 
Conservatory  from  1907  to  1908  while  an  under- 
graduate at  Oberlin.  She  received  her  Mus.B. 
from  Oberlin  Conservatory  in  1911. 

Two  years  later  she  married  Guy  Mortimer 
Knox,  a teacher.  They  had  one  son,  Jeremiah 
Mortimer;  and  two  daughters,  Patricia  and  Cyn- 
thia. Mr.  Knox  is  deceased. 

Survivors  include  her  three  children. 

1917 

HARDY  — Mrs.  Harry  Calvin  Hardy  (Helen 
Lucile  Van  Nostrand)  died  March  2 in  Antrim, 
New  Hampshire,  of  cancer.  She  was  60  years 
old. 

Born  in  Fairfield,  Iowa,  July  9,  1895,  Helen 
was  a member  of  Phi  Alpha  Phi  while  at  Oberlin. 
Following  graduation  in  1917  when  she  received 
her  A.B.,  Helen  took  a position  with  Halle 
Brothers  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Two  years  later 
she  left  to  do  graduate  work  in  the  Prince  School 
of  Education  for  Store  Service  in  Boston  (then 
affiliated  with  Simmons  College,  later  with  Har- 
vard), and  in  1920  received  her  B.S.  from  Sim- 
mons. From  1920  to  1935  she  held  executive 
positions  in  retailing  and  merchandising  in  stores 
in  the  United  States  and,  for  one  and  a half  of 
those  years,  in  Liverpool,  England. 

In  1933  she  married  Harry  Calvin  Hardy,  a 
general  contractor.  They  moved  to  Antrim,  New 
Hampshire  and  established  a guest  and  tourist 
business  in  a renovated  barn  which  became 
known  as  Hardy’s  Village  Barn. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband. 

1927 

WINFIELD  — Mrs.  Alaurice  Winfield  (Phyllis 
Maurine  Templin)  died  August  28,  1953,  in  West 
Lafayette,  Indiana,  of  a brain  tumor.  She  was 
48. 

Born  September  2,  1904,  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
during  her  student  days  at  Oberlin,  Phyllis  was 
a member  of  Phi  Alpha  Phi  and  on  the  staff  of 
the  1927  Hi-O-Hi.  She  received  her  A.B.  in 
1927. 

The  following  year  Phyllis  married  Noble 
Kizer.  They  had  two  children  and  resided  in 
Lafayette.  Indiana,  where  Mr.  Kizer  was  a 
member  of  the  Purdue  faculty.  He  died  a num- 
ber of  years  ago. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Maurice  Win- 
field, whom  she  married  in  1949;  two  children 
by  her  first  marriage;  and  a sister.  Airs.  Edgar 
E.  Aliller  of  Annapolis,  Maryland. 

1928 

WATT  — Airs.  Charles  F.  Watt  (Margaret 
Louise  Wilson)  died  at  her  home  in  Strulhers, 
Ohio,  April  28  of  cancer.  Her  age  was  48. 
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|{«iiti  in  .Slrullieis.  she  rcci-ivcfl  her  A.B.  frrmi 
Oberlin  in  1928.  Her  uncle.  Itt»liert  R'»enicr. 
was  in  the  class  of  1916,  and  lier  cousin.  James 
Rnenier.  in  the  class  of  1927.  Until  1930 
Alargarel  langbl  in  the  Stnithers  sclujols  fr»r  one 
year  as  fifth  grade  teacher  anri  thereafter  as  a 
high  schoed  English  teacher.  She  rnarrietl 
Charles  Foster  Watt  in  1930.  anti  they  had  six 
children.  Margaret  ami  Mr.  Watt  celehratctl 
their  .Silver  Anniversary  last  fall. 

.She  lived  in  .Stnithers  all  her  life  anti  was  a 
member  of  the  Stnithers  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  the  Lundi  Club,  the  Junior  Reading 
Circle,  and  a life  member  of  llic  Fintllay  .So- 
ciety. 

She  is  survivetl  by  her  husband,  her  parents 
of  I'oland.  her  .sons  Charles  W..  Robert  L.. 
James,  Paul,  and  Donald,  her  tlauglUer.  Nancy, 
and  a grandson. 

1932 

AIOREV — Charles  Rufus  Aforey,  world-re- 
nowned  for  his  compilation  of  the  Princeton  In- 
dex of  Christian  Art,  died  August  28,  1955,  in 
Princeton,  New  Jersey,  after  a long  illness.  He 
was  77. 

Born  in  Hastings,  Alichigan.  in  1877,  he  held 
an  A.B.  and  A.AL  and  Litt.D.  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan.  Oberlin  College  conferred  an 
honorary  L.H.D.  degree  on  him  in  1932.  He 
received,  in  addition,  honorary  degrees  from 
Princeton,  Yale,  Chicago,  and  New  York  Uni- 
versities. 

He  taught  at  Princeton  from  1903  until  bis 
retirement  in  1945,  serving  as  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Art  and  Archeology  since  1925. 

Survivors  are  his  wife.  Sara  Frances  Tapper 
Alorey;  a son,  Jonathan  T. ; and  three  grand- 
children. 

1933 

PIETERS  — Mrs.  Reuben  F.  Pieters  (Mary 
Elizabeth  Shelton)  died  April  9 at  the  Hollywood 
Presbyterian  Hospital.  Lrjs  Angeles,  California, 
of  cancer.  She  was  43  years  old. 

Born  in  Canton.  Ohio,  September  30.  1912, 
her  mother.  M.  Gertrude  Packard  Shelton,  at- 
tended Oberlin  Conservatory  from  1897  to  1899. 
Alary  received  her  A.B.  From  Oberlin  College 
in  1933  and  the  following  year  married  Reuben 
Field  Pieters.  During  the  next  few  years.  Dr. 
Pieters’  church  duties  called  them  to  Dayton. 
Ohio;  Hackeltstown.  New  Jersey;  Aliddlotown. 
Ohio;  and  Long  Beach.  California  where  Dr. 
Pieters  is  pastor  of  the  Fir.st  Prcsb>'1crian 
Church. 

Alary  was  an  active  worker  in  the  church  and 
had  become  widely  known  throughout  the  Long 
Beach  community  as  book  reviewer,  speaker, 
and  youth  leader.  She  was  responsible  for 
developing  a large  Westminster  Fellowship 
group,  was  acting  atlviscr  to  the  Clipper  (''lub. 
and  was  regular  teacher  of  tlic  Mariners  Class 
for  married  couples.  An  elected  member  to  the 
Long  Beach  YWCA  board  of  dircctor.s,  she  was 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Lambda  Pi  National 
Education  Sorority  and  a member  of  the  Alpha 
Phi  National  College  .Sorority. 

In  addition  to  her  hu.sband  her  survivors  in- 
clude two  daughters.  Mrs.  Marianne  Bradley 
and  Mrs.  Patricia  Alarkel ; two  sons.  Richard 
and  David ; her  mother  — all  of  whom  live  in 
Long  Reach  — and  a brother.  Robert  F.  Shel- 
ton of  Racine,  Wisconsin. 

1936 

HIGGS  — Harry  Blake  Higgs,  past  Dean  of 
Theology  at  the  Florida  Normal  and  Collegiate 
Institute  in  St.  Augustine,  died  in  Aliami,  Flor- 
ida. November  28,  1952. 

Born  in  the  late  1890’s  in  Key  West.  Florida, 
he  received  an  A.B.  from  Roger  Williams  in 
1923.  a B.D.  from  Virginia  Union  University  in 
1928,  and  a D.B.  from  Oberlin  in  1936.  While 
a theological  student  at  Oberlin  College,  he  was 
treasurer  of  the  Seminary  Union  from  1935  to 
1936. 

Prior  to  becoming  Dean  of  Theology  at  the 
Florida  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute  in  1936. 
he  bad  been  a Baptist  minister  in  AuTginia 
Churches  for  eight  years. 

Harry  was  President  of  the  Interdenomina- 
tional Atinisters’  Association  of  Newport  News. 
Virginia,  from  1928  to  1932,  and  a member  of 
both  the  National  Baptist  Convention  of  America 
and  the  National  Interdenominational  Alliance. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife.  Ruth  Bozeman 
Higgs,  whom  he  married  in  1937  ; and  his 
mother,  Airs.  Alargaret  Higgs,  of  Aliami,  Flor- 
ida. 
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Gilbert  & Sullivan 
at 

Falmouth,  Mass. 


A.  E.  Princehorn 


Gondoliers  — (left  to  right)  Jim 
Beittel,  ’57,  and  Dale  Huffington,  ’57. 


Rehearsal — (left  to  right)  Robert 
Mesrobian,  x’53,  Murilyn  Graves,  ’55, 
Gigi  Cascio,  ’54. 


Headed  for  their  fourth  consecu- 
tive season  on  Cape  Cod,  the 
Oberlin  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  Players 
can  be  seen  for  five  weeks  ( July  23- 
August  25)  at  Memorial  Auditorium, 
Lawrence  High  School,  at  Falmouth. 

One  of  the  few  groups  ever  to  pos- 
sess the  original  note  books  in  which 
W.  S.  Gilbert  wrote  down  exact  in- 
structions . for  the  performance  of  his 
operas,  they  are  also  one  of  the  few 
groups  ever  to  receive  authentic 
D'Oyly  Carte  stage  directions.  Ac- 
cording to  Robert  Gibson  of  that  fa- 
mous G & S Company,  the  Oberlin 
Players  are  the  "best  Gilbert  and  Sul- 
livan opera  company  in  America  to- 
day.’’ 

A company  of  64,  mostly  under- 
graduates and  graduates  of  Oberlin, 
will  make  up  the  cast  of  this  year’s 
performers,  which  will  include  such 
well-established  stars  as  Gigi  Cascio, 
’54,  comic-baritone  star,  who  will  also 
be  stage  director,  and  Paul  Gibbon, 
'55,  baritone  lead,  who  remrns  as  as- 
sociate producer.  Gigi  has  spent  the 
last  two  years  as  producer-writer-ac- 
tor for  (the  armed  services  television 
network.  Jerry  Bidlack,  ’53,  now 
teaching  music  at  State  Teacher’s  Col- 
lege in  Lowell,  Massachusetts,,  will 
again  return  as  musical  director.'  Phil 
Spurgeon,  ’58,  will  direct  both  men's 
and  women’s  choruses..  A host  of 
new  faces  will  be  seen  in  lead  roles. 

Roberts  Rugh,  '26,  enthusiastic  sup- 
porter of  the  players,  will  be  treasurer 
and  promotion  manager. 


Murrow  Schwinn,  ’36,  is  the  new 
G & S business  manager  this  summer. 
His  wife,  the  former  Audrey  Mea- 
cham,  ’42,  and  their  four  children  will 
accompany  him  to  the  Cape. 


Sketching  — Peg  Clymer,  ’57,  of  Day- 
ton,  Ohio,  one  of  the  Art  Directors. 


Old  troupers — (left  to  right)  Philip 
Spurgeon,  ’58,  Maxine  Wengler,  ’58, 
Mary  Ellen  Jurisch,  ’56  (lower  right). 


Paul  Douglas 


A.  E.  Princehorn 


